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IN NEW YORK... “EL MOROCCO” is one spot sure to be visited 
by anyone eager to see the best in New York. Schenley Reserve 
Whiskey is one of the good things to be found there. 


for connoisseurs anywhere in the world... 


OVERSEAS... Wherever people of discriminating taste gather, 
Schenley is always in evidence. It is one of the fine things that are 
always in demand wherever the discerning meet. 


@ Always ask for Schenley Reserve, the bright, light American 
Whiskey with a rich, mellow flavor that is superbly different. Enjoy 
it with soda, ginger ale, or water—use it in cocktails and other mixed 
drinks. Its excellence is a tradition. Schenley International Corpora- 


tion, Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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‘In my home, 
guests always insist on 


Ghesterfields 
because theyre so MILD” 


YOU GOTTA STAY HAPPY 


WILLIAM DOZIER PRESENTATION 
A RAMPART PRODUCTION 
VERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RE 


make YOURS tHe MILDER cicarerte 


Chesterfield buys the best sweet, MILD cigarette 
tobacco. | have been a steady Chesterfield smoker 


for over 30 years. 


FARMER, RUFFIN, N.C. 
(FROM A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMERS ) 


Copyright 1949, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


: 
NOY Always milder Better tasting Cooler smoking 
a ~~ 3 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
December, 1948 


NAME POST FROM POST TO 
Allen, Virginia P. Department Berlin 
Anderson, Mona Department Rangoon 
Bagby, Philip Department Dacca 
Bartlett, Tom L. Department Geneva 
Bolton, William Porto Alegre Ciudad Trujillo 
Benson, Mart T. Athens Seoul 
Berg, May A. Department Frankfort 
Betts, Priscilla M. Shanghai Seoul 
Blandin, Mary C. Izmir St. John’s 
Blumhagen, Roland R. Department Praha 
Boehringer, Carl W. Nanking Toyko 
Boltz, Frances A. Department Berlin 
Boonstra, Clarence A. Lima Buenos Aires 
Bracken, Katherine W. Department Izmir 
Briskey, Cora C. Nanking Athens 
Brandon, Lewis FE. H. Department Paris 
Burrows, Charles R. Ciudad Trujillo Mexico 
Calder, A. Bland Shanghai Singapore 
Calder, Donald B. Department Brussels 
Carlson, Zara M. Stockholm Rangoon 
Carsey, William A. Monterrey Tijuana 
Caswell, Leonard N. Frankfort Vienna 
Cawley, Elizabeth J. Stuttgart Department 
Chiavarini, Mary T. Seoul Praha 
Christea, James Department Athens 
Christensen, Roy G. Copenhagen _ Oslo 
Clark, Ruth G. Peiping Shanghai 
Coerr, Wymberley D. Suva Batavia 
Coffey, John P. Tientsin Seoul 
Collins, Glenn D. Bilboa Managua 
Colombat, Francis H. Paris Bangkok 
Constan, Peter K. Vienna Praha 
Corinha, Mary G. Lisbon Chihuahua 
Correll, John F. Pretoria Athens 
Crosier, William W., Jr. Sydney Kuala Lumpur 
Croucher, Jean M. St. John’s Oslo 
Crowley, Margaret Tsingtao Izmir 
Cullen, Virginia I. Berlin Department 
Currey, Donald P. Department Bangkok 
Dart, Albert L. Bangkok Department 
Deeping, Robert Naples Berlin 
Doodridge, Winifred Department Seoul 
Edmundson, Ollie G. Warsaw Department 
Flach, Edna T. Vienna Sofia 

Foss, Dorothea Tientsin Seoul 
Frillmann, Paul W. Shanghai Hong Kong 
Furnas, Howard E. New Delhi Department 
Gannon, Thomas J. Department Panama City 
Godfrey, Paul J. Paris Department 
Grant, Merritt M Tehran Athens 
Grunwald, Gerard B. Department Cairo 
Gilpatric, Donald S. Shanghai Department 
Garrison, James L. Department Belgrade 
Garvey, Marian F. Department Berlin 
Griffith, Fay EF. Niagara Falls Ottawa 
Geren, Paul: F. Bombay New Delhi 
Hanney, Andrew E. Berlin Frankfort 
Hansell, Elizabeth D. Department Asuncion 
Harlow, Sue Hankow — Seoul 
Harper, Mary M. Port-au-Prince Lima 
Harrod, Iris M. Kabul Rangoon 
Hart, Hobart M. Department Stockholm 
Henderson, Clay H. Brussels Frankfort 
Hessee, Dorothy A. Peiping Canton 
Hill, John W. Mexico Department 
Hofmann, John R. Sao Paulo Fortaleza 
Hope, A. Guy Brussels Tel Aviv 
Hopkins, Arthur H., Jr, Chungking Shanghai 
Hopkins, Norma J. Shanghai Canton 
Horak, Mary F. Department Praha 
Horan, John R. Rome Praha 
Huso, Rolf J. Department Hankow 
Hvoslef, Inger Copenhagen Paris 
Irvine, Laurena A. Wellington Karachi 
Johnson, Annie C. H. Winnipeg Ottawa 
Johnson, Emily EF. Shanghai Manila 
Jones, Richard E. Nanking Seoul 
Kearns, Martin J. Cairo Department 
Kermel, Jean Department Athens 
Kleinhans, Richard E. Shanghai Batavia 
Kline, Steven Nanking Yokohama 
King, Bayard Adelaide Tientsin 
Knapp, Alfred G. Pernambuco Ottawa 
Koch, Nancy J. Department Quito 
Krevosky, Stella M. Berlin Rio de Janeiro 
Krueger, Herbert T. Singapore Nanking 
Lawson, Edward B. Ankara Mexico 
Leatherman, Frederick D. Karachi Department 
LeBovit, Harry Budapest Copenhagen 
Lewis, Robert A. Cairo Paris 
Long, Lois Department Helsinki 
Lydon, Thomas F. Department Berlin 
Macha, Maniiyn C. Canton Department 
Mann, Frederick J. Stuttgart Department 
Martin, Helen A. Pretoria London 
Martin, Lilyan L. Ankara Algiers 
McCargar, James G. Genoa Department 
McGleughlin, Wm. R., Jr. Department Bangkok 
McKenna, James EF. Nanking Nassau 
Melby, John F. Nanking Department 


(Continued on page 5) 
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SUDAN 


THE SOMAL 


REPRESENTS LEADING AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS in 24 COUNTRIES of the NEAR 
and MIDDLE EAST 


MAINTAINS a TECHNICAL DIVISION to NEGOTI- 
ATE and DEVELOP PROJECTS of ALL KINDS in the 
NEAR and MIDDLE EAST 


AMERICAN EASTERN CORP. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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HAnover 2-4704 


BRANCHES or AGENTS in all 
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“FINGERTIP CONTROL”... OVER FIRE AND CRIME 


Federal Two-Way FM Mobile Radio Makes Every Telephone 
a “Call-Box” for Police and Fire Protection 


Great strides are being made in protection of life and 
property through municipal radio networks. 

Outstanding is the great seaport of Baltimore — 
where clear, constant, static-free radio now covers 
the city with an “umbrella” of protection ... an um- 
brella provided by a complete FM Mobile Radio sys- 
tem manufactured by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an associate of the 1 T & T. 

Just dial “O” from any telephone in Baltimore—for 
split-second help in an emergency. Federal transmit- 


ters stand ready for instant contact with 215 Federal 
mobile transmitter-receiver units installed in every 
type of Police Department vehicle and harbor patrol 
craft as well as Fire Department equipment includ- 
ing 10 ambulances and 5 fireboats. A million citizens 
benefit by the most vigilant and effective police and 
fire protection that science can provide. 

Federal Mobile Radio Systems are also adding 
speed and operating efficiency to private enterprises 
such as taxi companies, bus companies and utilities. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


6? Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


IT & T COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


1T & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 


WORLD COMMUNACATIONS 
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NAME POSK FROM POST TO TITLE 

Mercado, Rafael Caracas Ciudad Trujillo Pub. Affrs. Asst. 

Mezera, Dorothy Department La Paz FSS 

Moore, Dorothy R. Department Quito FSS 

Mucci, William A. Berlin Accra FSS 

Mulhern, Alica G. Milan Florence Vice Consul 

Munn, Lewright B. Jidda Bremen FSS 

Neathery, Jack B. Ciudad Trujillo Department FSO 

Nietupski, Edward Buenaventura Curacao FSS 

Nourse, Patricia Department Bangkok FSS 

Ockey, William C. Vienna Berlin FSO 

Orr, Carter A. Sao Paulo Department FSS 

Packard, Alfred ‘T. Frankfort Berlin FSS 

Patch, Isaac, Jr. Shanghai Praha Vice Consul 

Pell, Robert T. Paris Milan Consular Attache 
(P.A.O.) 

Perrini, Angela N. Johannesburg Pretoria FSS 

Perry, Glenn O. Panama Shanghai Disbursing Officer 

Primrose, Lillian R. London Department FSS 

Prince, Edward P. Budapest Montreal Vice Consul 

Quinn, Patricia M. Department Frankfort FSS 

Reynolds, Catherine P. Department Athens FSS 

Richardson, James M. Nuevo Laredo Monterrey Vice Consul 

Rocke, Lucian L. Department Paris Courier 

Roof, William R. Shanghai Department FSS 

Rosano, Emilia M. Naples Department FSS 

Rese, Gareth W. Helsinki Bern FSS 

Rothfus, Marilyn A. Tientsin Kabul FSS 

Saunders, Catharine N. Frankfort Rome FSS 

Service, John S. Wellington Department FSO 

Schoellkopf, W. Horton, Montreal Colombo 2nd Sec. V.C. 

Jr. 

Scott, David Cairo Bangkok Courier 

Sheehan, Robert M. Port-au-Prince Tabriz Vic. €P.A.0.) 

Singer, Richard T. Department London FSs 

Slayter, Winifred Algiers Rabat FSS 

Smith, Cora M. Shanghai Department Admin, Asst. 

Smith, Ralph S. Department Patras Asst. Com. Attache 
(P.A.O.) 

Smolik, Michael Luanda Funchal FSS 

Stancik, Irene J. Praha Bratislava FSss 

Stanlay, Ruth S. Oslo Madrid FSS 

Staten, Verne G. Adelaide Batavia Vice Consul 

Stone, John PF. Department Bangkok Ist Sec. Consul 

Taber, Alva L. Budapest Vienna V.C.-Disb. Off 

Tenney, E, Paul Santiago Beirut Ist Sec. Con. Gen. 

Vanderburg, Wm. O. Pretoria Johannesburg Consular Attache 

Waldner, Claire R. Department Panama City FSss 

Walstrom, Milton C. Department Baghdad 3rd See. V.C. 
Asst. (P.A.O.) 

Warner, Leland W.. Jr. Kabul Athens FSS 

Weismann, Henri A. Rio de Janeiro Berlin FSO 

Whitbeck, William F., Jr. Department Cairo Courier 

Whitehead, John B. Santiago de Cuba Bilbao Vice Consul 

Winckel, Helen N. Ciudad Juarez Frankfort Admin. Asst. 

Windley, Dickens G. Moscow Copenhagen FSs 

Wright, Teresa E. Panama Buenos Aires FSS 

Ydo, Jacoba Department Batavia FSS 
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is building up its file of 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
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$2.00 each will be paid for any clear prints (prefer- 
ably glossy finish) accepted for its geographical files. 
Any size is acceptable and scenes from any country 


will be considered. 


$5.00 will be paid for prints accepted as possible 
COVER PICTURES. These must be of nearly square 
dimensions and may cover scenes or outstanding For- 


eign Service events. 
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New Low 
Round-Trip Fares 
to Europe 


In effect through March 31, 1949, Tickets valid 30 days 


* De luxe new DC-6s 
* Sleeper only $45 extra one way 


* See your travel agent 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES 
SVSTEM 


Executive Offices: RCA Bldg. West, 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Other offices in 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Passengers « Mail +« Cargo 
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When Firestone developed the first balloon 
tire in 1922, it set completely new and 
different standards of safety, comfort and 
mileage. Now Firestone pioneers again 
with a tire that gives a new sensation in 
luxurious riding comfort, the new Firestone 
Super-Balloon. 


Copyright, 1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Change 


Super - Style 
Now original equipment 
on America’s most 
famous cars. It’s the tire 
of tomorrow and it’s 
here today. 


Super-Comfort 


Cross-sections show how 


greater volume of air and 
lower pressure permit 
greater flexing action 
when these tires go over 


bumps and rough roads. 


Over Today to the New 
Low Pressure Tires That Give You: 


Super- Economy 
You get not only amaz- 
ingly low cost per mile, 
but also substantial sav- 
ings on maintenance and 
repair costs. 


Super - Safety 


Exclusive Skid-Resistors 
in the famous Safti-Grip 
Tread and larger area in 
contact with the road 
provide the greatest pro- 
tection against skidding 
ever built into a tire. 
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Expedition to Guadeloupe 


By JaMes FREDERICK GREEN, 
Associate Chief, Division of Dependent Area Affairs 


The town of Basse-Terre was dark as the S.S. Gouverneur 
Mouttet dropped anchor in the roadstead. It was midnight, 
and only a few lights glimmered along the quai and on the 
black hills which rose steeply from the sea. A few figures 
appeared to be moving about on the dimly lighted pier, but 
for almost half an hour nothing happened to indicate any 
interest in the arrival of the Mouttet. Finally, a launch, bear- 
ing a large welcoming committee, pulled alongside the ship 
and, in the course of several trips, took the seventy-five 
passengers and their baggage ashore. 

Those seventy-five passengers had left St. John’s, Antigua, 
eight hours before on the afternoon of Tuesday, November 
30, en route to Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe, F.W.I. For this 
journey the Mouttet had been chartered—a ship of only 
467 tons, 159 feet long and 241% feet wide, which normally 
carries freight and a small handful of passengers between 
the islands of the Caribbean. This “Queen of the Seas,” as 
we came to call her, was built in 1931 and apparently had 
not been cleaned since 1932. 

The eight-hour, 80-mile voyage, particularly rough in the 
Guadeloupe Passage, was relieved only slightly by a few 
sandwiches and some bad vermouth. Deck chairs were 
available for only a third of the passengers, the rest having 
to brace themselves uncomfortably on wooden benches. The 
only passengers who appeared not to mind the hardships 
were two who were accustomed to travel under even more 
primitive conditions: Mr. S. H. Perowne, Colonial Secretary 
of Barbados, and Mrs. 

Perowne (better known as . 


plaintive chorus from The Gondoliers: 


“If ever, ever, ever 
They get back to Spain, 
They will never, never, never, 
Cross the sea again!” 


Of the 178 pieces of luggage carried aboard the Moutiet 
only two were not delivered at Basse-Terre. One of the 
missing pieces belonged to Elizabeth Armstrong of our 
Delegation, who was thereby reduced to the one blue seer- 
sucker dress in which she arrived. After Miss Armstrong, 
through elaborate negotiations and considerable expenditure 
of francs, had two new dresses made—to the cheers of all 
the conferees—the missing suitcase appeared. 


Heaven was not our Destination 


The occasion for this harrowing voyage was the con- 
vening of the Third Session of the West Indian Conference 
and the Seventh Meeting of the Caribbean Commission. 

The West Indian Conference, held biennially under the 
auspices of the Caribbean Commission, is the only confer- 
ence in the world in which the peoples of non-self-governing 
territories are directly represented. It is attended by two 
delegates from each of the territories in the Caribbean area: 
French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Martinique (France) ; 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam (Netherlands) ; Barbados, 

British Guiana, British Hon- 


Freya Stark, author of sev- 
eral books on the Near 


James F. Green, an officer of the De- 


duras, Jamaica, Leeward Is- 


lands, Trinidad, and Wind- 


East). Stretched out on 
deck chairs and covered by 
steamer rugs, Mrs. Perowne 
calmly reading Cranford, 
they gave the air of dep2rt- 
ing on a Caribbean cruise 
aboard the Stella Polaris. 
Had the voyagers who 
assembled on the Basse- 
Terre quai not been too ex- 
hausted, they would prob- 
ably have joined in_ that 
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partment of State since 1942; principal 
adviser U. S. Delegation to West In- 
dian Conference and Caribbean Com- 
mission; adviser to the U. S. Delega- 
tions to the Sixth Meeting of the Carib- 
bean Commission at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and jo Third Session, Trustee- 
ship Council at Lake Success; secre- 
tariats of Dumbarton Oaks Conversa- 
tions, 1944, and San Francisco Confer- 
ence, 1945; adviser to U. S. Delegations 
to United Nations Preparatory Commis- 
sion, London, 1945; General Assembly, 
London, 1946, and New York, 1947. 


ward Islands (United King- 
dom); and Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Islands of the United 
States (United States). There 
were also present observers 
from Canada and Haiti, and 
from the United Nations and 
the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The Conference 
was assisted bv the Secretary 
General of the Caribbean 
Commission, Lawrence W. 
Cremer, and his staff, and by 
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House in which Advisers stayed during Conference. 


two interpreters from Lake Success—Mr. André Kaminker 
and Mr. Jean Back. 

During the two-week period of the Conference and for 
two days thereafter, December 15-16, the Caribbean Com- 
mission met, as customary, to review the recommendations 
of the Conference and to discuss some seventy-five other 
items on its own agenda. 

The United States Delegation was as follows: 

Commissioners, Mr. Ward M. Canaday, U. S. Co-Chair- 
man of the Caribbean Commission; the Honorable Jésus T. 
Pinero, Governor of Puerto Rico; the Honorable William 
H. Hastie, Governor of the Virgin Islands; and Dr. Raphael 
Picé, of Puerto Rico; Principal Adviser, Mr. James Fred- 
erick Green, Department of State; Advisers, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Armstrong, Department of State; Mr. Mason Barr, De- 
partment of the Interior; Mr. John T. Fishburn, Department 
of State; Mr. Duncan A. D. Mackay, Department of State; 
Mr. Anthony J. Poirier, Department of Commerce; Miss 
Faith Williams, Department of Labor; and Secretaries, Mrs. 
= B. Lewis and Mrs. Sara C. Ginn, Department of 

tate. 

The site of the Conference, Basse-Terre, is on the western 
coast of Guadeloupe, a French island in the Lesser Antilles 
which sweep southward along the eastern Caribbean. The 
island (actually two islands, Guadeloupe and Basse-Terre, 
separated by a very narrow channel), totalling 583 square 
miles, is shaped like a butterfly. As the Prefect, M. Gilbert 
Philipson, explained in his opening address, “Guadeloupe or 
Basse-Terre (Low Land) is said by some humorists to be 
so called because it is really high land, with its four mighty 
volcanoes, among them La Souffriére (4,869 feet), and 
Grande Terre (Large Land) is so called no doubt because 
it is the smaller of the two.” In the western wing of the 
butterfly (Guadeloupe) the rainswept slopes of the moun- 
tains and their foothills, which rise steeply from the sea, 
are covered with sugar, bananas, grapefruit, coffee, coconuts. 
and vanilla, as well as by the luxuriant trees and ferns of 
the tropics. The eastern wing (Grand Terre), the chief 
producer of sugar, is flatter and drier. On the southern side 
of the isthmus connecting the butterfly’s two wings is the 
port of Pointe-a-Pitre, the commercial center of the island. 

The island, with La Souffriére and its foothills rising 
dramatically from the sea, is extraordinarily beautiful. The 
volcano, a source of vague uneasiness, is not extinct, but it 
has not erupted for over a hundred years. A winding high- 
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way traverses much of the rugged coastline, with spectacular 
vistas of green valleys and innumerable small coves. The 
climate is delightful, at least in December; the nights are 
cool and the days are not unbearably warm. There is rel- 
atively little humidity and a refreshing breeze sweeps 
through Basse-Terre much of the time. 

Guadeloupe is famous in history as one of the prizes of 
the Seven Years’ War whose destiny was disputed by the 
British and French during the negotiations of the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763. After debating the choice of annexing French 
Canada, on the one hand, or Guadeloupe, Martinique, and 
the French half of Hispaniola, on the other, the victorious 
British finally chose Canada and allowed the French to re- 
tain the Caribbean islands, whose sugar fields and harbors 
seemed to many more valuable at that time than the snow- 
swept forests of Quebec. Guadeloupe has remained French 
since that time, and more recently has been made a depart- 
ment of metropolitan France, its Senators and Deputies par- 
ticipating, with full voting rights, in the French Parliament. 

Like that of most Caribbean islands, the population (227,- 
000) is divided between a small number of whites (known 
locally as Creoles), who are mostly plantation owners, 
bankers, merchants, and professional men, and a large num- 
ber of people of colored blood (usually known as West 
Indians). Although most of the descendants of the African 
slaves work as servants and laborers on the plantations, an 
increasing number are entering trades, professions, and 
politics in the towns. As elsewhere in the Caribbean, most 
of the population is poor, the general standard of living is 
low, and housing and sanitation leave much to be desired. 
The shops on the two main streets of Basse-Terre, and in 
the larger town of Pointe-a-Pitre, were disappointingly bar- 
ren, containing few of the specialities of France and, prob- 
ably because of dollar shortages, almost none of the articles 
which are taken for granted in America. 


Revolution without Lights 


Shortly before we arrived at Basse-Terre, there were re- 
ports that the local Communist party might attempt to em- 
barrass or sabotage the Conference, or to turn Basse-Terre 
into another Bogota. Promise, however, exceeded perfor- 
mance. The Communists distributed handbills announcing 
a mass meeting, but the meeting was attended by only 150 
people. After the delivery of several long and uninspiring 
speeches, the enthusiasm of the demonstrators was consider- 
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ably diminished when, as usual in the early evening at Basse- 
Terre, all the lights of the town went out. 

The ardor of the local Communists may have been some- 
what dampened by the presence in the roadstead, during the 
first week of the Conference, of the French cruiser Jeanne 
d’Arc. Now a training ship, this cruiser was the center of 
attention during the early years of the War when, with the 
aircraft carrier Béarn, it remained at Martinique under the 
pro-Vichy Admiral Robert. By paying a courtesy visit to 
Basse-Terre at this time, the officers of the Jeanne d’Arc, 
resplendent in their white uniforms, added much to the 
festive life of the town. Their captain entertained the en- 
tire personnel of the Conference at a cocktail party aboard 
the cruiser, which will be remembered by many guests not 
only for the excellent refreshments, but also for the hazard- 
ous leap which they had to make from the launch to the 
cruiser’s gangplank in a heavy surf. 


Oceans of Champagne 


As hotel accommodations were not available in Basse- 
Terre, the entire personnel of the Commission, Conference. 
and Secretariat was housed by the citizens of Basse-Terre 
and nearby communities, often at considerable personal in- 
convenience, in their own homes. These citizens could not 
have been more hospitable, and their gracious generosity and 
kindness will remain in the memories of all of us. To ill- 
ustrate this extraordinary hospitality, the five male advisers 
of our Delegation lived in a summer villa on a banana 
plantation. Our hosts sent up breakfast, drove us three miles 
to town every morning, gave a number of delightful parties 
for us, and showered us with champagne, rum, and perfume 
on our departure. 

Transportation constitutes a complex problem at any in- 
ternational conference, but at Basse-Terre the situation in- 
volved almost insuperable difficulties. As there are no taxi- 
cabs at Basse-Terre, some thirty-five citizens of the town and 
neighboring communities, and their cars, were recruited for 
the duration. The system worked as well as could be ex- 
pected, although one could never be sure when some of the 
chauffeurs, being business or professional men, might dis- 
appear to negotiate a loan or deliver a baby. Without ex- 
ception the chauffeurs, being French, drove like French 
taxi-drivers, going faster and faster as the road became 
darker and wetter, and honking le klaxon constantly at the 
many vehicles and at the pedestrians, human and animal, 
which had the misfortune to be on the highway. 

The local hospitality, both private and public, was over- 
whelming, with the result that almost every participant re- 
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marked that he had drunk more champagne and rum, danced 
more tangos and rumbas, and eaten more foie gras and 
pastries, than in all the rest of his life put together. The 
festivities began with a magnificent ball given by the Prefect, 
from ten until dawn, for almost a thousand guests—of all 
shades of coloring. ‘he ball was spectacularly beautiful, 
with the great white halls of the prefecture filled with dele- 
gates and officials in dinner jackets, the local belles in their 
finest gowns, the officers of the Jeanne d’Arc in their white 
uniforms. The indefatigable orchestra included a female 
pianist of about 60, and a male drummer of about 12. Boy 
Scouts served the champagne, frequently sampling a glass 
in the process—an activity which I regret was omitted in 
my Scouting days! 

Other social events which at times tested the energies and 
digestions of the delegates included countless luncheons 
and dinners throughout the island, often lasting over three 
hours and including up to five courses and three wines. 
There were receptions by the Chambers of Commerce of 
Basse-Terre and Pointe-a-Pitre, and one by an organization 
in Pointe-a-Pitre which was variously translated as the 
Women’s Cooperative League or the League of Cooperative 
Women. The program of the League reception included a 
one-hour lecture, in French, on the status of women. There 
were excursions up La Souffriére, to nearby beaches, and 
across to the neighboring islands of Les Saintes, where the 
British and French fought their great naval battle in 1782 
for control of this region. There was the informal reception 
at the Prefect’s residence, which began at ten in a downpour 
that created a traffic jam on the narrow mountain highway 
and delayed the arrival of many cars for over half an hour. 
There was an exhibition of paintings, opened by a cocktail 
party, at the Bishop’s residence. And there was the dedica- 
tion of a street in memory of a local soldier, of American 
parentage, which included a speech (in French) by Mr. 
Canaday, while chickens scavenged among the speakers and 
rain drenched the audience. 

This social program was marred only by a differing in- 
terpretation of time by those who live north and south of 
the Tropic of Cancer. When the northern guests received 
an invitation to dine at eight, they arrived in their innocence 
promptly at eight, only to have the host appear at nine- 
thirty. It was not long, however, before the northern guests 
learned the tropical custom of arriving at least an hour late 
for every social engagement. The only trouble was that 
one never knew when a social function might begin on 
time and with a ceremonial fanfare of the four national 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Wireless Bulletin 


By Epcar BRooKE 
Division of International Press and Publications 


To make clear the policies and actions of the United 
States in the world community and to promote international 
understanding based solidly on accurate information, the 
Department of State operates a fast, official information 
service. 

Coverage is global and transmission is by wireless. For- 
eign newspapers from China to Finland are making use 
every day of information from the Department’s Wireless 
Bulletin. Full, official texts of pronouncements of the 
President and Secretary of State and the Department of 
State, proceedings of the UN General Assembly, and edi- 
torial opinion from the leading United States dailies, as 
well as other information of vital interest, are made quickly 
available. 

A glance any day at foreign newspapers, or listening to 
foreign broadcasts, will explain why Congress saw the 
urgent need for an expanded information program. It 
promptly provided the necessary funds. 

Berlingske Aftenavis, a friendly, conservative Copenhagen 
daily, complained last April that too little was known about 
the United States. In May, two communist dailies in 
Athens ran a photograph of a group of sickeningly 
emaciated Greek children and captioned it “victims of 
Greco-Yankee Fascism.” Soon thereafter a leading non- 
political Paris daily ran a series of articles with sensational 
headlines and grisly photographs depicting squalid Negro 
slums in the United States and corpses dangling at the scene 
of lynchings. 

Combining the features suggested by the friendly Copen- 
hagen paper, the Paris paper, and the two hostile com- 
munist Athens dailies does not produce a very flattering 
portrait or one likely to win friends and influence people. 

Luckily, an alert United States Press Officer identified 
the photograph published in Athens as one made in 1942 
under the German occupation and found a book published 
in 1945 in which it had been printed. Greek newspapers 
throughout the country printed the exposure and engi- 
neered a disastrous backfire of the communist propaganda 
effort. In Paris, an alert Public Affairs officer got the 
editor of the offending paper to admit the distorted im- 
pression conveyed by his series of articles. The editor 
printed facts about the steady progress we are making in 
improving the status of the Negro in jobs, education, living 
conditions and civil rights. The damage was appreciably 
lessened. 

But we cannot afford to 


fully perform. There are many countries from which ofh- 
cial press control blocks the press services, many others 
where press or communications monopolies stifle American 
competition with local services or the press agencies of 
other countries, and all too many where economic conditions 
or the difficulty of monetary exchanges leave only a few 
leading newspapers as paying markets. 

Subsidies would be unthinkable, under the American tra- 
dition of a free press, nor would they serve any good pur- 
pose in the long run—even if the government or the Ameri- 
can commercial services were willing to be party to them. 
For aside from their present or potential value as carriers 
of United States information, these services perform a func- 
tion which cannot effectively be performed in any other 
way, and that is by their coverage of events in foreign 
countries. It is just as important—frequently more so— 
to the interests of the United States that Italians (for exam- 
ple) understand what is happening in Communist-dominated 
countries to the east, as it is for them to understand the 
United States. American press services deserve and have 
won a remarkable reputation for honest reporting. They 
can cross-report events abroad in a way that no government 
service or government-subsidized private agency could do. 

Thus American commercial services are encouraged to do 
what they can in this respect and the government steps in 
to fill the gaps. This responsibility has been assigned to 
the Department of State’s Office of International Informa- 
tion (OII), under the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

OII conducts three major informational activities: the 
Voice of America (International Broadcasting Division), 
documentary films (International Motion Pictures Divi- 
sion), and official texts, information, background articles 
and photographs on and about the United States (Inter- 
national Press and Publications Division or INP). INP is, 
accordingly, the information-gathering agency and dis- 
patcher of the Wireless Bulletin, and source of United States 
Information Service (USIS) articles abroad. 

Originally the Wireless Bulletin was conceived as an in- 
formation service to Foreign Service personnel. It started 
in the mid-30’s as the Radio Bulletin, reporting White 
House, Departmental and other news of the day, editorial 
excerpts, stock market quotations, sports news, and “house” 
news of the Foreign Service. On February 4, 1946, the 
Bulletin became a responsibility of OI], with the inaugura- 
tion of a positive overseas information program aimed at 

getting accurate information 


rely on luck and defensive 
tactics in trying to correct 
the most glaring misrep- 
resentations regarding the 
United States. More im- 


Edgar Brooke, with State Department 
since Sept. “48; INP news-editor cur- 
rently assigned to Wireless Bulletin. 


about the United States and 
its policies published dav 
after day in the papers of 
other countries. 


portant by far is carrying 
out a positive information 
program so well that people 
of other nations will recog- 
nize misrepresentation as 
precisely that. 


This is a task which com- 
merical press services, how- 
ever hard they try, cannot 
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Wartime Lieut. Comdr. and editor of 
Navy’s Confidential magazine “C. I. C.” 
on radar and fighter direction. Time 
correspondent in Haiti Aug. “46 to 
Aug. °47. Short stories in Collier’s, 
American, Pierson’s Magazine (Eng- 
land), Uge Revyen  (Sweden-Den- 
mark); book reviews in Time, N. Y. 
Times: articles, items in the Nation, 
New Yorker, Magazine. 


A visitor to INP’s Press 
Room might well think that 
he had wandered into the 
city room of a metropolitan 
newspaper. Around a horse- 
shoe desk sit the editor and 
writers of the Wireless Bul- 
letin, sifting the incoming 
stream of news and official 
texts from the President and 
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Secretary of State, other departments of the government and 
international agencies in Washington, press conferences, 
Congress, teletype reports from the UN in New York, and 
cables from ECA and the United Nations in Paris. At 
adjoining desks, other editors and writers are engaged 
in the same process. The latter supply the daily European 
Regional File, the Mid-and-Near-East Regional File. The 
editors and writers are all experienced professional news- 
papermen. 

Five days a week, the two Regional Files supplement 
the Wireless Bulletin, and stress events of special regional 
interest, such as new ECA allotments, exchange of students, 
celebrations of Pulaski Day, Columbus Day and the like, 
and forecasts of gains in world exports of cotton, wheat, 
and other commodities direly needed by other countries. 
United States friendship towards other nations is docu- 
mented by the events as they occur. A daily average of 
approximately 5,000 words is fed by each regional service 
over direct teletype lines to East Coast RCA radio trans- 
mitting stations where they are beamed to seventeen Euro- 
pean, and seven Mid-East and Near-East United States diplo- 
matic missions. 

Six days a week the Day Wireless Bulletin, reporting all 
official U. S. events of worldwide interest and importance, 
follows the Regional Files and starts a four-hour period 
of feeding 7,000 words over the same transmitting network 
to 36 missions. 

A special Latin American editjon is sent to Rio and 
Panama over Navy teletype and to four other points by 
radio, and a Far East edition is sent over teletype to San 
Francisco where Press Wireless beams it to Manila and 
relays it from there to Far Eastern points. Army teletype 
facilities also transmit the day edition to Berlin, Nurnberg, 
Stuttgart, Vienna, Tokyo and Seoul in the occupied areas. 

The Night Wireless Bulletin, a repeat of the Day edition 
carrying also any important news breaking in the late 
afternoon, is beamed across the Atlantic. Belgrade, Bagh- 
dad, Bucharest, and Moscow are unable to pick up the day- 
time transmission with clarity, and atmospheric interference 
sometimes prevents other points from getting reception. 
The Night Bulletin fills in the gaps, acting as a back-stop 
service. 

East Coast transmitters formerly had difficulty in reach- 
ing many European points because of varying atmospheric 
conditions, but the problem has now been solved by auto- 
matic relay of transmissions through an RCA installation 
in Tangier. Operators anywhere in the European area, ac- 
cordingly, have “diversity reception” by using two receiv- 
ers. They tune one receiver on an East Coast station and 
the other on the Tangier relay. Signals from both stations 
feed through split earphones, giving two simultaneous sig- 
nals of the identical material. If one signal blanks out for 
the operator in Warsaw, for instance, he gets it through the 
other ear. 

The Morse operators at the receiving points around the 
world are a remarkable crew. Many of them are ex-Navy 
radio operators. Freezing in Iceland or sweltering in Bom- 
bay, they sometimes sit through the night taking down the 
transmitted wordage, at a rate of 35 words a minute, 
translating it from Morse into plain language, and typing 
it on mimeograph stencils from which the Bulletin and 
Regional matter is run off. Thirty minutes after the last 
word has started out from Washington on teletype. the 
Morse operators around the world have received it. 

There is no flagging on the high-speed operation over- 
seas. USIS Paris is an example. Elated over increased 
personnel from the larger funds voted by Congress, Paris 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Top: Day Staff of INP Wireless Bulletin Section prepares 

edition for transmission by short-wave radio overseas. Center: 

General view of INP wire room which transmits bulletin and 

regional files by teletype to radio transmitters on the east and 

west coasts for sending to the mission. Bottom: Typical equip- 

ment used by radio operators in the field to monitor bulletin 
and regional transmissions. 
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took with him his friend. 
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Government 


The Diplomatic Mission of John Lloyd Stephens, 1839 


By Rosert E. 


John Lloyd Stephens is well known for his contributions 
to the field of archaeology. It is not generally known that 
he was at one time a member of the American diplomatic 
service and that many of his discoveries were made pos- 
sible or at leazt facilitated by his official mission. 

He had certain misgivings when, in 1839, he accepted 
President Van Buren’s appointment as Special Agent of 
the United States in Central America. He feared that his 
diplomatic duties might interfere with the primary pur- 
pose of his expedition, which was to explore ruins of the 
ancient Mayan civilization in that area. 

Already an experienced and noted traveler and writer, 
renowned for his entertaining books on Egypt, Arabia, the 
Holy Land, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, he had 
long aspired to extend his travels to the hitherto almost 
unexplored field of Central America and southern Mexico. 
The sudden death of William Leggett, appointed minister 
to Central America, created a welcome opportunity for the 
loyal Democrat that he was, and provided the means for 
financing the trip. For reasons to be explained, however, 
Stephens was not given the title of Minister, but merely 
“Special Agent.” 

Conditions in Central America had long been unsettled. 
The first fifteen years of independent existence of the Cen- 
tral American Federation had been marked by almost con- 
stant revolutions. At no time since the achievement of 
freedom from Spain could it be said that there existed a 
fully united Central America. 

The Centralists in Guatemala and the Liberals in El 
Salvador and Honduras were jockeying for leadership, and 
strong seperatist movements were taking place in Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. 

The United States recognized the Government of Mora- 
zan, the Liberal leader, and had been represented near 
that Government by a diplomatic mission in Guatemala, 
which was sometimes the capital. Failure of the Central 
American Government to reciprocate by sending diplo- 
matic representatives to the United States, and the unsettled 
conditions throughout the isthmus, led the United States 
to the determination that no useful purpose was to be served 
by continuing its mission there until a stable central gov- 
ernment had been set up. Accordingly, Stephens’ instruc- 
tions were to apprise the Government that the United States 
intended to withdraw its mission, to find and return the 
archives and property of the former Legation, vacant since 
the death of former Minister DeWitt, and to offer an ex- 
tension of time during which a draft treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation could be ratified. He was in- 
structed that he would have three months for the accomp- 
lishment of his mission. 

To make sketches of the Mayan ruins which he intended 
to explore as an_ extra- 
curricular activity, Stephens 
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Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan.” 

They sailed from New York on October 3, 1839, on a 
British brig, the Mary Ann. Before reaching the Central 
American Federation, Stephens visited the British settle- 
ment of Belize. There he was warmly greeted and _ hos- 
pitably entertained by Colonel Archibald MacDonald, 
Superintendent of the Colony, who told him that he was 
about to enter wild country and that if he found himself 
in danger, the British redcoats would be prompt to come 
to his rescue. Stephens seemed to find certain comfort in 
British occupation of Belize and said with some amaze- 
ment, “Ever since (the arrival of the British) Belize has 
been the subject of negotiation and conquest, and to this 
day the people of Central America claim it as their own.” 

Accompanied by Augustin, their guide, Stephens and 
Catherwood proceeded by muleback from the coast toward 
Guatemala City, but made a sidetrip to the ruins of Copan 
(now in Honduras), where they spent several weeks and 
gathered a wealth of literary and artistic material for the 
“Incidents of Travel.” They were at one time arrested, 
despite protests based on violation of diplomatic immunity, 
which were duly reported to the Department in a despatch. 
However, Stephens overcame most of the difficulties en- 
countered from local opposition to his explorations by the 
simple expedient of “buying” the ancient city from its 
owner for the sum of fifty dollars. 

After several weeks Stephens decided to go on to Guate- 
mala City to carry out his mission with the Government. 
He left Catherwood in Copan to complete some sketches 
of the ruins they had found, and to provide him some 
protection, he furnished him a passport describing him 
as “Secretary of Legation.” Lacking an official seal, he 
used an American half-dollar to make the necessary im- 
pression. 

Entering the city, his country-bred mule, astonished at 
the sight of se many houses, refused to cross the wide gut- 
ters in the middle of the streets. In a struggle, she broke 
her bridle, and Stephens was obliged to dismount and lead 
her. Augustin’s mule was past carrying him, and he fol- 
lowed on foot, whipping Stephens’ beast. “Perhaps,” Steph- 
ens writes, “no diplomatist ever made a more unpretending 
entry into a capital.” 

Although delighted with the climate and beauty of Guate- 
mala, Stephens was dismayed to find the city in a state of 
chaos and to learn that the legal government had moved 
to Cojutepeque in El Salvador. 

Guatemala had been seized two days before by the Jn- 
dian leader Carrera, who had made common cause with 
the Centralist party, composed of a few leading wealthy 
families and the Clergy. The Centralists wished to preserve 
the usages of the Colonial system and resisted the innova- 
tions and reforms imposed 
by the Liberal Party under 
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the leadership of Morazan. 
Stephens wrote: 

“The Liberals, ardent 
and cherishing brilliant 
schemes of reform, aimed 
at instantaneous change in 
popular feelings and cus- 
toms, and considered every 
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moment lost that did not establish some new theory or 
sweep away some old abuse. The Centralists forgot that 
civilization is a jealous divinity which does not admit of 
partition and cannot remain stationary. The Liberals for- 
got that civilization requires a harmony of intelligence, of 
customs and of laws. The example of the United States 
and of their free institutions was held up by the Lib- 
erals; and the Centralists contended that with their ig- 
norant heterogeneous population, scattered over a vast 

territory, without facilities of communication, it was a 

hallucination to take our country as a model.” 

The people of Guatemala, because of the greater power 
of the wealthy classes and the Church, had been more re- 
sistant to the liberal innovations of the Morazan party than 
were the people of El Salvador, where a more homogeneous 
mestizo society had emerged and where his greatest strength 
lay. Moreover, Morazan had failed to protect the Guate- 
malans from barbarous attack and plunder by Indian hordes 
led by the illiterate Carrera. Unable to resist Carrera, the 
Centralists made a truce with him and designated him 
“Guardian of the City.” Rivera Paz was named President. 
The bond between Carrera and Rivera Paz was their com- 
mon hatred of the Liberals. Cerrera’s fanaticism bound 
him to the Church, and he was flattered by his connection 
with the aristocracy. Morazan, whose legal term of office 
had expired, had moved his “government” to El Salvador. 


Rivera Paz held no valid claim to the Government of 
all Central America, however, but perhaps only to that 
of an independent Guatemala, whereas the United States. 
like England and France, recognized only the existence of 
a United Central America. 


Stephens called on both Rivera Paz and Carrera. While 
favorably impressed by the prudence and judgment of the 
former, he entered into no official relations with his gov- 
erment. His interview with Carrera, who had only recently 
been promoted from the status of a savage barbarian out- 
law to that of “Guardian of the City” is described in detail 
in “Incidents of Travel.” When Stephens entered his office. 
Carrera was amusing himself by counting sixnenny and 
shilling pieces. Carrera showed him his many bullet wounds 
and told him that his attitude toward foreigners, formerly 
hostile, had changed since an English doctor had extracted 
a bullet from his side. He was proud to show Stephens 
that he had learned to write his name and said that he 
someday hoped to visit the United States, although he ad- 
mitted he had no idea where it was. Stephens found much 
to admire in Carrera’s native intelligence and simple man- 
ner. He took occasion to praise the moderation and exertion 
Carrera had put forth to prevent atrocities at the time of 
his most recent capture of the city (by contrast to his pre- 
vious attacks), and predicted that he was destined to exer- 
cise an important influence in the future affairs of Central 
America. 


Stephens also attended a session of the Guatemalan “Leg- 
islature,” composed mainly of priests in long black robes. 
The matter of establishing obligatory tithes and restoring 
the Church to its former position of economic and political 
prominence, lost during Morazan’s administration, was dis- 
cussed. A suggestion that a part of the tithes be applied to 
support of hospitals for the poor was received without en- 
thusiasm. Stephens was disgusted. “The scene,” he re- 
ported, “carries me back to the dark ages and seemed a 
meeting of inquisitors.” 

“But where was my government?” wrote Stephens. He 
was convinced that it would be a miscarriage of his orders 
to present credentials and commence negotiations with the 
faction in power in Guatemala. Moreover, the prospect of 
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Reprinted from “Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan,” by John L. Stephens. 


traveling on to El Salvador in pursuit of the legitimate 
government appealed to his wanderlust, so he went to the 
Pacific port of Istapa, pausing en route to visit Antigua 
and other places of interest. He took passage on the French 
ship Belle Poule for Acajutla in El Salvador, whence he 
expected to travel overland to Cojutepeque, where the capi- 
tal had been established. . 

Upon arrival at Acajutla two days later, he was sick 
with a fever and went at once to the nearby city of Sonso- 
nate in search of medical attention. There, to his surprise, 
he met Don Diego Vigil, Vice President of the Republic of 
Central America, the only existing officer of the Federal 
Government, (the President’s term having expired). Vigil 
had come to Sonsonate to treat with a rebel leader who 
had started a separatist movement there, and whom he 
hoped to win over with a commission in the Army and a 
cash grant. Stephens was in an awkward position. He 
wrote: 

“When I left Guatemala in search of a government, | 

did not expect to meet it on the road. In Guatemala I had 

(Continued on next page) 
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Great Square of the Antigua Guatemala 


Reprinted from “Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan,” by John L. Stephens. 


heard but one side; I was just beginning to hear the 
other. If there was any government, I had ‘treed’ it. 
Was it the real thing or was it not? .. . It was a knotty 
question . . . In Guatemala they had no right to ask for 
my credentials and took offense because I did not pre- 
sent them; here if I refused they had a right to consider 
it an insult. In this predicament I opened my business 
with the Vice President and told him I was on my way 
to the capital with credentials from the United States but 
that in the state of anarchy in which I found the country 
I was at a loss what to do.” 


Stephens was impressed by Vigil’s integrity. Although 
it would obviously have been to the latter’s advantage if 
Stephens had arranged to present his credentials at once, 
Vigil told him frankly of the precarious state of this “gov- 
ernment” and advised him to await the outcome of a con- 
vention about to be held at Gracias a Dios (Honduras) 
at which it was hoped some unity could be restored be- 
tween the loyal Salvadorans and Hondurans, and the Nica. 
raguans and Costa Ricans, the latter two having seceded 
from the Federation. 

This waiting period gave Stephens a welcome opportunity 
to continue his peregrinations. He climbed the volcano of 
Izalco and spoke to older residents who had seen it rise 
from an orifice in the level soil in 1792. Then he went by 
ship to Nicaragua (at his own expense and on his own 
time), where he traversed the route of the proposed Nica- 
raguan canal and prepared an elaborate set of canal plans 
for presentation to Washington. 

He traveled back overland to Cojutepeque, where he 
learned that the seat of government had been moved to the 
city of San Salvador. In that city he was informed that 
nothing had been accomplished at Gracias a Dios and that 
war had broken out in every quarter. Morazan’s troops had 
been routed in Honduras and he had sent his family to 
Chile, resigned his claim to the Presidency, and set out 
on an expedition against Guatemala with 1500 troops. The 
Salvadorans were optimistic and Stephens himself believed 
that Carrera’s “wild Indians” could not resist Morazan’s 
disciplined troops. It was felt that success in this encounter 
would have the effect of bringing the states which had 
seceded back into the federation. But news from the front 
was discouraging. It was rumored that his whole army 
was cut to pieces and that he was escaping by way of the 
coast with fifteen dragoons. 

Despairing of presenting credentials or transacting busi- 
ness with a Central American Government, Stephens set 
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forth for Guatemala to comply with the part of his instruc- 
tions relating to the disposal of the effects of the Legation. 
At Ahuachapan, near the border, he met Morazan, who was 
retreating with four hundred men, all that were left of his 
1500. In his dramatic despatch to the Secretary of State, 
Stephens reported the complete failure of his mission and 


what appeared to him to be the final demise of the Central 
American Federation: 


“I was in Ahuachapan at the time and saw him 
(Morazan). He expressed his regret to my happening 
to visit the country at such an unfortunate moment. He 
spoke with interest of the relations between his country 
and the United States . . . The same night many of his 
soldiers, who had been kept together only by the dangers 
of a retreat through an enemy’s country, deserted; and 
the next day he marched to Acajutla, . . . seized a vessel 
(for which he however paid a full price) and sent her to 
La Libertad, the port of San Salvador. Being badly 
received in San Salvador, he embarked with Vigil and 
fifty or sixty officers for Chile. 

“The Federal Government was thus entirely broken 
up. There was not the least prospect of its ever being 
restored . . . Under these circumstances I did not con- 
sider myself justified in remaining any longer in the 
country. I had no public business and was perfectly use- 
less for all the purposes of my mission. Accordingly, I 
secured the books and archives of the Legation and for- 
warded them to New York. Having done this, I left 
Guatemala and traveled into the Mexican provinces of 
Chiapas and Yucatan for purposes of my own and at my 
own expense. 

“T have the honor (etc.) .. .” 


Although Stephens considered his diplomatic mission 
a complete failure, for reasons beyond his control, the 
exploratory part of his trip was a distinct success. His 
experiences are fully reported in “Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan.” At least 15,000 
copies were printed, and although long out of print it is 
still widely read and constitutes the first reliable source of 
information on the Mayan ruins of Copan, Palenque, Chic- 
hen Itza, Tulum, and many other centers he rediscovered 
and described so vividly. His writing is witty and alive. 
It reveals his keen powers of observation and an extraordi- 
narily good sense of humor. 

Following his Central American adventures, Stephens 
went into the steamship business, as Director of the Ocean 
Steam Navigation Company. Later, he went to Panama, 
where he was one of the promoters and eventually President 
of the Panama Railway Company. By that time the ill-fated 
Central American Federation had of course ceased to exist 
and Central America was divided into five separate repub- 
lics. But Panama still belonged to Colombia, and was ac- 
cordingly considered a part of South America. In Panama, 
he personally supervised some of the preliminary railroad 
surveys on the ground, and like many other pioneers in 
that country, contracted a fever from which he died soon 
after returning to the United States in 1852. The railroad 
was opened three years later and a monument was erected 
in his honor at the highest point of the line. On the 95th 
anniversary of his death, October 9, 1947, a memorial 
plaque to him was unveiled at his grave in the New York 
Marble Cemetery. 


Although his brief efforts at diplomacy were not such as 
to justify adding “Diplomatist” to the list of his accomp- 
lishments, his tireless attempts to find the vanishing Govern- 
ment of Central America makes a unique place for him in 
American diplomatic history. 
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Pancakes on Monday 
Roy E. B. Bower, FSO, Retired 


Can this be happening to me? 


Having begun to die—which is presumably what you do 
when you retire—I feel as though I am just beginning to 
live. By cheating, but quite legally. 

Can this be that stern executive, that man who kept his 
finger on the pulse of a feverish world, that perfectionist, 
Calvinist, contortionist who led several full lives simultane- 
ously, cramming thirty days into a week? Damme, I got 
up this morning after ten and had pancakes for breakfast. 
And it’s not Sunday; it’s Monday. 

Popular novels thirty or forty years ago had characters 
who said, “When I make my pile I’m going to . . . etc.”, 
and then would follow a sad account of how he made his 
million but died of dyspepsia and never did whatever it was 
he had in mind. The gentleman appeared in later fiction as 
Mr. Dodsworth, who never intended to do anything when 
he’d made a million except make another one. 

How come? I’ve made my pile, so to speak, and want 
to go back to college and get me an education so as to start 
life well-equipped. (But no eight o’clock classes.) I have 
a glimmering now of what life’s all about and would like 
fine to live. No devotion to worthy causes. Just unworthy 
me. The best lesson I learned during the thirty-year inter- 
lude when amassing my pile was that personal enjoyment 
is the secret of vitality. The thirty years have been a lot 
of fun, too (mostly dead- “pan as befitted the toga wrapped 
around the schoolboy). So I’m going to go right on having 
fun, God willing. (It’s always wise to put D. V. after a 
declaration of independence.) I'll expose the old folks on 
a wintry cliff and let the kids run wild to fend for them- 
selves, for it’s fair enough to give no quarter if one asks 
none. Nor will I emulate the Dodsworths. Let them har- 
ness atomic energy and make another million; the U. S. 
Treasury having already forked out well over a hundred 
thousand on me, not to mention sixteen years of free school- 
ing and two years as the Army’s first class private guest, 
has now set aside an equivalent sum and is handing over 
the interest—with one hand, anyway; with the other it takes 
back a hunk of it, the old Indian-giver. What would I 
want with a second million? To buy indigestion? I’ve al- 
ready got indigestion. 

The flaw or the fly in this delectable plan is that humanity 
blew such a lot of its substance sky high recently. The 
uncomfortable process of redistributing what’s left is called 
inflation: or deflation, it’s all the same. I went quixotically 
extravagant the other day and took a charming companion 
home in a taxi instead of 


get?” That shut him up and I swep’ grandly off to the 
doorway. But I had to repeat to myself the motto of bigger 
and better selfishness to stifle the feeling that I’d been pretty 
mean. The driver was only after his legitimate share of the 
remnants of civilization. Inflation, a neat way of shifting 
the remnants from Mr. A’s pocket to Mr. B’s, had caught 
him in the role of Mr. A. Inflation is picking my pocket, 
too, but after all, I’m as certain as the government is certain 
to endure that there will always be something in my pocket. 
Having faith in my government, I can afford to wait until 
the world’s stores are replenished, which will end inflation 
—if we are not forced to blow the next lot sky high, too. 

Nevertheless, I sure chose a swell time to retire, with 
eggs a dollar a dozen. Take heed, my contemporary broth- 
ers. After a three months’ search a landlord was found who 
consented to let me occupy three rooms in a New York base- 
ment which in palmier days were allotted to the janitor, an 
individual whose services have been declined, for the land- 
lord too is trying to hang on to a share of the aforesaid 
remnants. He accepts from me each month one hundred 
and fifty smackers, count ’em. And my friends tell me how 
lucky Iam. They exclaim, “What a wonderful lot of space, 
too!” You could tuck the whole of it into half of the liv- 
ing room of the last house I lived in. Someone should also 
mention the visitors. I contemplate putting up a sign: “My 
Sister Eileen doesn’t live here any more. She put you all in 
a book and has moved to a penthouse.” 

Speaking of which, does anyone need language lessons? 
I’ve really got to make some money. Like my first boss, I 
can truthfully say that I am fluent in two languages, sacred 
and profane. Those contemplating retirement should read 
the big letters over the 1949 gate: “Abandon hope of T-bone 
steaks, all ye who enter here.” You'll see it in the original 
Dante when you go to buy two bites of an apple for ten 
cents. 

The German High Command were foxy, back there in 
the days of the Weimar Republic. They saw to it that as in- 
flation rose, the officers’ pay and pensions rose right along 
on top of the wave. How’s that for cocking an eye on the 
future and a snook at the scramble for remnants? When 
it was a matter of survival the nation put first things first. 
Would that the Department of Peace were as far-sighted! 

It’s almost time for my three o'clock class. To be less 
fanciful about the matter it’s not a class, it’s a pleasant 
“job of work” for our geographic adventure story 
magazine, for 9-13 year-olds, “World Youth,” published 

in Los Gatos, California, by 


shoving her toward the sub- 
way entrance and raising my 
swagger-stick in nonchalant 
adieu. She was sweet enough 
to scold me and we discussed 
the vexing subject of in- 
come, about which few 
people nowadays have the 
least reticence. Thus I had 
my answer pat when _ the 
driver snarled because I gave 
him only 15 cents on a $1.60 
ride. I said. “I get $11.50 
a day after taxes, five-day 
week basis. What do you 


gress. 


Since retirement, Mr. Bower, although 
physically 
possible a limited amount of desk work 
for WORLD YOTITH and for ANTA, 
(the American National Theatre and 
Academy), an organization which, like 
the Red Cross. is chartered by Con- 
Play production and theatre de- 
sign have been a life-long interest, with 
opportunities to indulge his enthusiasm 
during service at Southampton, Singa- 
pore and Madras. In 1941-42 he toured 
U. S. Army camps on loan to the War 
Department, giving some 200 lectures 
derived trom hi s service experiences in Munich. 


a classmate who refuses to 
retire. If you don’t know 
the magazine, you ought 
to, says he getting in a com- 
mercial between the clowns 
and the sympathy. Write 
for a free sample. Do it 
now and enjoy — oh, get 
along with you! But no 
kidding we'd be glad to 
send a free sample. You'll 
see one way that a retired 
officer can acquire the feel- 
ing that he’s beginning to 
live. And is having fun. 


somewhat restricted, finds 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ambassador Paul H. Alling 


January 19, 1949. 
To the Editors, 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
Gentlemen: 


This letter is a humble endeavor to evoke what is in the 
hearts of the many persons who knew Paul Alling. 

I believe that all of us who knew him well think of him 
first as a devoted husband and father. His family and 
friends were the core of his life and his strength, and 
afforded him utmost happiness. It was with them that his 
innate warmth and loyalty found full expression and re- 
sponse. 

Naturally, these qualities of the heart overflowed into his 
work. No one who was associated with him or who came 
to see him on any matter whatsoever, departed without a 
sense of having been accorded true consideration, sympathy 
and cooperation. More than that, no one could leave his 
office without feeling that over and above the business of 
the day he had begun or. strengthened a friendship. 

With his warmth, Paul Alling combined remarkable 
powers of cool analysis and judgment. His mind was ac- 
curate, penetrating and tenacious. We in the old Near 
Eastern Division often remarked how often Paul would re- 
cali the precise point of a long-past memorandum or other 
job of work which we ourselves had done and largely for- 
gotten. He really remembered and made effective use of all 
the good work done in the field and the Department which 
related to his province. The occasions are without number 
when Paul brought meetings, which had become somewhat 
involved or discussive, back on the track with a brief obser- 
vation or question, always put forward in a kindly and 
modest way, and more often than not with an undescribable 
quality of quizzical humor, which abbreviated and _for- 
warded the proceedings by the almost shattering force of 
their simplicity, logic and good sense. 

He placed great confidence in and reliance upon the man 
on the spot, and would never make or advocate an important 
move, if time permitted, without “sounding out the field.” 

The representatives of foreign countries found him, I 
think, just as capable and lovable as we did. He was patient 
and understanding of their problems, and they had confi- 
dence in him. A rock of Gibraltar where American interests 
were concerned, he could explain our position with such 
clarity and reasonableness that he always achieved under- 
standing even when agreement was impossible. He was 
aware of the failures and weaknesses. as well as the strength 
end triumphs, of our own country. He never evinced any 
feeling of superiority or inferiority toward another person 
or country. His attitude was rather that we are all partners 
in problems. Nevertheless. he was a good judge of persons 
and issues, and he could be angry. 


Finally, I must not fail to mention his interest in the de- 
velopment of young officers and his encouragement of 
promising young men to enter the Service. 

His mind was clear, his interest in public affairs was 
active, and his courtesy and consideration for others were 
unfailing to the end. Our deepest sympathy goes out to his 
family. He was a real man and a fine one. We shall miss 
him sorely. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon P. MErRIAM. 


Henry T. Dwyer 


The following tribute was paid by a friend to the late 
Henry T. Dwyer, member of the Foreign Service Staff Corps 
and Consul at Tijuana, who died in Coronado, California, 
on November 15, 1948. The greater part of Mr. Dwyer’s 
career in the Foreign Service, which began in July 1921, 
was spent at Central and South American posts, with the 
exception of his assignments to Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur and Toronto. 

To THE EpiTors, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Whatever goodness or greatness or other characteristics 
of human kindness that could be packed and stored in a 
pain-racked body of a little man must live on. Surely since 
the great and brave heart of this big man with a small body 
has ceased to function—the human kindness, the humility, 
the meekness, and all the other characteristics which the 
Supreme Maker wishes man to have—could not have gone 
with Mr. Dwyer when he departed this earthly sphere on 
November 15th, 1948. Being the kind hearted human lov- 
ing soul that he was, I am sure that he would have willed 
that his human goodness be left behind him for the good of 
all men. Knowing his character and coming in contact with 
his human sphere was a privilege for anyone. His good 
being radiated such kindess, such kind thoughts, that any- 
one knowing him was of necessity influenced with the basic 
goodness that so radiated and encompassed anyone around 
him. To write a tribute to him is like endeavoring to com- 
pliment some biblical character. He was a good man who 
loved and trusted his fellow men. He forgave those who 
intentionally or unintentionally wronged him. Why? Be- 
cause he was a great man who saw good in everyone, and 
forgave human weaknesses of others who were not as 
blessed in the good, honest, God loving characteristics 
which were packed into his small deformed body. If ever 
a man lived who inspired others with kind thoughts Mr. 
Dwyer was that man. He was a friend of all and knew no 
enemies, regardless. He reckoned others’ weaknesses and 
saw good in everything. He loved his family with a devo- 
tion that was lovely to behold. It is devoutly wished that 
his son has absorbed some of the goodness and great char- 
acteristics that were his father’s. To Mr. Dwyer’s passing I 
can only add that his death must have been a relief from 
the great pains which he suffered within his human body. ' 

If there is a heaven, and there surely must be, Mr. Dwy- 
er will be there. A beautiful character that was in a man 
has passed on as a treasure in inspiration to all who knew 
him—Goodbye fellow—I'll never forget you, while I live. 
and I hope to see you afterwards. 

A FRIEND 


Eligibility for Promotions 
American Consulate General 
Nairobi, Kenya 


November 15, 1948. 
To the Editors, 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
Sirs: 


[ have just learned from the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel that the Board of Foreign Service has adopted 
the regulations covering eligibility for promotion of Foreign 
Service officers in 1949, one of which states that officers will 
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not be eligible for consideration by the Selection Boards 
unless they have been in class prior to June 30, 1947. Inas- 
much as I am directly affected by this ruling I have given 
the matter considerable thought, and have been unable to 
find any justification for the selection of an arbitrary date 


of this sort as a governing criterion for promotion, at least 
from Class 6 to Class 5. 


My point can best be illustrated by citing the cases of 
three Class 6 officers who, until a few months ago, were all 
stationed in this country and with whose circumstances I am 
therefore familiar. All three were appointed Foreign Service 
officers as a result of having passed the same written ex- 
amination in 1946. One of them, who had not yet joined 
the Foreign Service, took his oral examination in Washing- 
ton in early April of 1947, and was duly appointed to Class 
6 with an effective date of June 19, 1947. He is therefore 
eligible for promotion in 1949 under the regulations cited 
above. The other two were already staff officers serving in 
this relatively remote country when they took their written 
examinations. They therefore made the round trip of nearly 
5,000 miles to Cairo (at their own expense and the cost of 
their year’s leave) in order to take the orals in May, 1947. 
Due no doubt to their age and prior service, both were ap- 
pointed to Class 6 at a higher level than their afore-men- 
tioned colleague. However, because of the lag in the date 
of their oral examinations their appointments were not ef- 
fected until after the critical date of June 30th, with the re- 
sult that neither is eligible for promotion in 1949. As a fur- 
ther interesting sidelight, the appointment of one was, for no 
apparent reason, delayed until October 5th, which was just 
long enough to debar him from a routine in-class promotion 
in 1948, for which nine months’ service in grade is required! 


If the number of Foreign Service officers precludes the 
consideration of each case individually, at least a more 
equitable criterion could be found for exclusion from con- 
sideration. Surely no particular virtue or blame attaches 
to any of the three above-mentioned officers for having taken 
their oral examinations early or late, since in each case 
they were taken at the earliest opportunity: Nor does either 
of the officers who happened to be stationed in the field re- 
sent the personal expenditure of money and leave involved 
in taking his oral examination. But where is the justice in 
the discrimination against them (and others in similar cir- 
cumstances) which is inherent in this latest ruling? Cer- 
tainly a situation like this is a poor advertisement for the 
much-vaunted new selection system. 

Very truly yours, 
Etmer E. YELTON. 
Foreign Service Officer Class 6 

The following comments on this letter have been furnished 
the JourNAL by FSO Sidney H. Browne of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel. 

January 13, 1949. 

For two years in succession the Board of Foreign Service 
has decided that Foreign Service officers must remain for a 
minimum period of 18 months in class before being eligible 
for promotion. These decisions were taken at times when it 
was known that the Selection Boards to recommend promo- 
tions of Foreign Service officers would convene carly in 
January of the following year. Consequently, June 30 was 
selected as the date on which the 18 month period in class 
would begin. 

Officers appointed to Class 6 and to the other classes other- 
wise than by promotion entered the Service on various dates 
throughout the year. There were, for example, some 50 such 
appointments to the Service between June 30 and December 
31, 1947. These officers were undoubtedly unfortunate in 


Fesruary, 1949 


varying degrees according to the length of time that elapsed 
between June 30, 1947, and the date of their entry on duty. 
Similarly, officers who entered the Service between January 
1 and June 30, 1947, were fortunate. There would have 
been the same number of unfortunate and fortunate cases 
regardless of the date chosen to control eligibility for pro- 
motion. There was no discrimination against any officer or 
group. 

On January 12, 1949, the Board of Foreign Service con- 
sidered certain cases of hardship arising from the fact that 
the officers entered on duty shortly after June 30, 1947, 
and consequently were not eligible for promotion in 1949. 
The Board, while sympathetic toward the officers in question 
did not find that any injustices had been done and decided 
that there should be no departure from the regulations with 
respect to them. 


More on FSOs in Washington 


Mexico City 


December 1, 1948 
To THE EpiTors, 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I should really have pounced upon Mr. Hopkins’ article, 
“The F. S. O. in Washington,” before it was published, be- 
cause I had a chance to see it. But I was too busy getting 
“adjusted” to the field after a few very delightful and en- 
riching years of normal American living in the Nation’s 
capital. 

Since I have shared in two Washington assignments in 
the last seven years, I suppose I am a part of the composite 
picture which Mr. Hopkins describes—the Foreign Service 
wife, whose importance in “making a good adaptation to 
Washington cannot be overstressed.” 

Of course, I speak only for myself, for I have not inter- 
viewed every Foreign Service family, nor can I say with any 
more accuracy than he does just what their reactions are 
upon coming home to live for awhile. But I do feel that 
if Mr. Hopkins, or any one else, has any misgivings as to 
the capability of American families to “adjust” to living in 
the United States, these should not be expressed, especially 
in print. I hope Mr. and Mrs. America do not read the ar- 
ticle. It is an implication that the Foreign Service variety 
of American is different from the home variety; a tacit ad- 
mission that we really do not cherish the American way of 
life which we are trying to prove to the world is the best. 

Fortunately for the reputation of our Service, I do not 
believe the depressing mode of life which Mr. Hopkins de- 
scribes fits the experiences of the majority of Foreign Ser- 
vice families. Of course, there are the rare cases of indi- 
viduals who are pretty much expatriated, and there are the 
unhappy people who will complain no matter where you put 
them down. In his third paragraph, Mr. Hopkins should 
have said: “There is a great deal of variation in the ca- 
pacity of wives (and husbands) for happy adjustment. 
Period.” It is true that times are not normal, that housing 
is scarce and living high. But every family, Foreign Ser- 
vice or otherwise, in Washington or elsewhere, is coping 
with this situation with more or less success, depending 
upon the intelligence and the sense of balance of the indi- 
viduals. In the end, it is a personal matter how and where 
families choose to live, even though much choice does not 
often seem apparent. It is human to complain, and lately 
it has seemed fashionable to complain about Washington. 
But there is a surprisingly large membership in the “I Boost 
for Washington” club, even among Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Hopkins indicates that the Foreign Service officer 

(Continued on page 44) 
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News from the Department 


By Barsara P. CHALMERS 


Personals 


FSO DonaLp W. Situ has been appointed Chief, Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel, Office of the Foreign 
Service. Mr. Smith, formerly Deputy Director of the Office 
of Foreign Service, succeeds FSO Garret G. ACKERSON, JR., 
who has been detailed to the Office of European Affairs. 

Mr. Jack B. TaTE has been designated as Acting Legal 
Adviser of the Department during the absence of Mr. ERNEST 
A. Gross, who has been appointed Coordinator for Foreign 
Assistance Program. 

FSO Donacp B. CAaLper, with Mrs. Calder and their infant 
son, Ian, left recently for his new post in the Embassy at 
Brussels. Mr. Calder has been on duty in the Department 
of Commerce. 

FSO Ricuarp E. GNapDE passed through Washington on 
his way to Baghdad, where he is assigned as Public Affairs 
Officer. 

FSO E. Paut TENNEY was in Washington for a few days 
en route from Santiago to Beirut, where he will be Consul 
General and First Secretary. Mr. Tenney and his family 
sailed on the same ship with Mr. Gnade to Beirut. From 
there, Mr. Gnade planned to drive across the Syrian desert 
to Iraq in a station wagon. 

A pictorial story of AMBAssapor Loy W. HENDERSON’s 
4-day travel to Nepal to present his credentials to the Maha- 
rajadhiraja of Nepal was published in the January 10, 1949 
issue of Life magazine. 

FSO Rosert F. HALE is now an Assistant Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, in charge of the School of Basic 
Officer Training. A new class of 22 officers of Class 6 re- 
ported to Mr. Hale on January 10 to begin a three months’ 
course of training. A new feature of the course. suggested 
by the Institute’s Ad- 
visory Committee. when 
it met in December. is 
a series of six two-hour 
“American Democracy” 
seminars, in which 
American values, insti- 
tutions and attitudes to- 
ward world affairs are 
discussed. 

FSO T. 
is being transferred 
from Kabul to the De- 
partment to replace FSO 
Ray L. Thurston in the 
Division of South Asian 
Affairs. Mr. Thurston 
is assigned to Moscow. 

Mrs. Rosert Woops 
BLIss was recently 
named Honorary Presi- 
dent of American Aid to 
France. 

Mrs. WiLBur J. Carr 
was among the group of 
Washington women who 
were awarded the Medal 
of Reconnaissance Fran- 
caise for their work for 
France under the au- 
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The recently appointed Ambassador to Iraq, Mr. Edward S. Crocker, 

being administered the oath of office, on January 7, 1949, by Mr. 

Marvin W. Will. Left to right: Mr. Will, FSO Christian M. Ravndal, 

Director General of the Foreign Service, Ambassador Crocker, Mrs. 

Crocker, Mrs. Marshall Green, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Crocker, and 
FSO Marshall Green. 


spices of American Relief to France. 

Mr. RicHarp F. O’TooLe has been appointed Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Brazilian Affairs. 

Twelve officers are enrolled at the Department of Com- 
merce in an eight weeks’ course of on-the-job training. They 
are: FSOs Georce CARNAHAN, Rospert B. HoucurTon, 
Tuomas D. Bowle and Casot Sepcwick; FSSs Epwin J. 
KrausseE, Ettiott H. KATHLEEN C. TayLor, EL- 
BERT R. WiLLiAMs, WILLIAM T. NUNLEY, WILLIAM B. KELLy, 
EDELEN Focarty and DonaLp LEwiIs. 

Dr. Epwarp A. KENNARD, professor of anthropology and 
linguistics at the Foreign Service Institute, was scheduled to 
leave on February 1 for a tour of several European posts, at 
each of which he is assisting in setting up systematic pro- 
grams of language instruction. 

Retired FSO THomas S. Horn loaned The Netherlands 
Information Bureau, at Asia Institute, New York, a collec- 
tion of 11 paintings by contemporary Balinese artists for the 
Indonesian Exhibition which is being shown at Buffalo, 
Chicago and Baltimore. The paintings will probably be 
exhibited in museums on the West coast this summer. 

FSOs Rozert B. Houcuton, WILLIAM D. BREWER, CURTIS 
F. Jones and FSS Rosert A. STEIN have been ordered to 
report at the Foreign Service Institute in March to take an 
intensive six months’ course in Arabic. 


New Member of Policy Planning Staff 
Miss Dorotuy Fospick, who is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and who received her Ph.D. from Columbia, was re- 
cently appointed a Member of the Policy Planning Staff. 
Miss Fosdick served as an instructor in government at 
Smith College from 1937 to 1942. She entered the Depart- 
ment of State in 1942 
and has specialized in 


international organiza- 
tion affairs. Miss Fos- 
‘dick served with the 


U. S. Delegation at the 
Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco confer- 
ernces and has attended 
as an adviser to the 
U. S. Delegation every 
meeting of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, including 
the recent one at Paris. 
She is the author of 
“What is Liberty ?’’, 
published in 1939. Miss 
Fosdick is now a trustee 
of Smith College. 


Retirement of Miss 


Ethel G. Christenson 


In the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs of the 
Department on January 
19 there took place a 
very impressive cere- 
mony incident to the re- 
tirement of Miss ETHEL 
G. CHRISTENSON, who 
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FSOs WHO REPORTED FOR 
TRAINING IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE INSTITUTE 
January 10, 1949 


Front Row, |. to r.: Richard B. Parker, 
Karl E. Sommerlatte, Daniel J. Meloy, 
Benjamin A. Fleck, Sidney Weintraub, 
Jack T. Kilgore, Jack B. Button, Ray- 
mond J. Barrett, Stuart B. Campbell, 
Jr., John B. Root. Second and third 
rows, |. to r.: John A. Sabini, James 
F. Amory, George E. Tener, Jackson 
E. Heffner, Michel Smith, Thomas F. 
Conlon, Robert W. Eastham, Robert 
W. Ross, James F. Leonard, Ralph J. 
McGuire, Carl Biebers, Jr., Robert C. 
Brewster. Fourth row, the Director 
and Assistant Directors of the Insti- 
tute, 1. to r.; Dr. Henry Lee Smith, 
FSO Robert F. Hale, Dr. William P. 
Maddox, Director, Mr. Frank S. Hop- 
kins, and Dr. Robert A. Walker. 


had been in Government service since 1908. Miss Christen- 
son came to the Department of State from another govern- 
ment agency in 1911 and two or three years later was trans- 
ferred to a position in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
For considerably more than thirty years she served in vari- 
ous capacities in that Division and in the Office of Far East- 
ern Affairs. 

On the occasion of her retirement, Mr. Walton Butter- 
worth, the Director of the Office, after appropriate words of 
appreciation of Miss Christenson’s long and faithful service, 
presented to her, on behalf of members of the staff, prac- 
tically all of whom were present, a handsome album of com- 
mendatory letters from past and present associates in Far 
Eastern work, together with a most attractive television set. 
Miss Christenson will continue to reside in Washington. 


The National Advisory Committee of the Foreign Service 
Institute 


An all-day meeting of the National Advisory Committee of 
the Foreign Service Institute was held in Washington on 
December 17. The Institute’s plans and programs were 
reviewed, and a number of suggestions made for adding to 
and improving its courses of instruction. 

Those present at the meeting included Senator HENRY 
Casot Lopce, Jr., of Massachusetts; REPRESENTATIVE Bar- 
TEL J. JonKMAN, of Michigan; CAREER MINISTE? GEORGE 
H. Butter, of the Department; JoHn S. Dickey, President 
of Dartmouth College; GARDNER CowLEs, President of Des 
Moines Register and Tribune Company; Ratpu T. REeEb, 
President of American Express Company and Pror. GRAHAM 
Stuart, Stanford University. 

Former SENATOR Cart A. Hatcu, of New Mexico, REp- 
RESENTATIVE JOHN KEE, of West Virginia, and Josepu C. 
Grew, former Under Secretary of State, were unable to at- 
tend the meeting. CAREER MINISTER CHARLEs E. BOHLEN, 
Counselor of the Department, was represented by Mr. But- 
LER. 

Members of the committee expressed keen interest in the 
training problems of the Foreign Service. They voted to 
have a second meeting in March. 


Appointment of Fair Employment Officer 


Mr. Rosert E. Warp, Jr., Special Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Administration, has been appointed Fair 
Employment Officer of the Department, under Executive 


Fesruary, 1949 


DEPARTMENT ot STATE 


Order 9980 of 1948. This order defines the policy of Fair 
Employment throughout the Federal establishment without 
discrimination because of race, color, religion or national 
origin. The order also established in the Civil Service Com- 
mission a Fair Employment Board responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the order and for review of the decisions 
made in the various departments. 


The Arthur S. Fleming Award 


Mr. Joun M. Leppy, Associate Chief of the Division of 
United Nations Economic and Social Affairs in the Depart- 
ment was selected as the Department’s candidate to receive 
the Arthur S. Fleming Award. 

This Award was made by the Junior Board of Commerce 
of Washington, D. C., to a male Government employee, 21 
to 36 years of age, in the Washington area for the most out- 
standing service rendered during 1948. Mr. Leddy was 
awarded Honorable Mention along with one other candidate. 


by the Board of Awards. 


Foreign Assistance Programs 


At the request of the President, the executive departments 
and agencies concerned with the formulation or administra- 
tion of United States programs of foreign assistance are 
preparing for the President recommendations concerning 
legislation for possible submission to the 81st Congress, 
including recommendations for legislation authorizing the 
provision of military assistance in certain circumstances. 
For a number of months the Department of State and the 
National Military Establishment have been jointly engaged 
in the preparation of working drafts of such. legislation. 

The President has directed the several departments and 
agencies concerned to coordinate their efforts as closely as 
possible in order that all related aspects of the foreign eco- 
nomic and military programs, from a policy, budgetary and 
supply point of view, may be considered by him on a com- 
prehensive and integrated basis. 

Mr. Ernest A. Gross, Legal Adviser of the Department 
of State, has been designated as Coordinator for the Foreign 
Assistance Program. Mr. Henry R. LaBoulisse, JRr., who is 
Special Assistant for Foreign Economic Assistance to the 
Under Secretary, will serve as Deputy Coordinator for the 
Program. Mr. Georce C. McGHEE, who is Special Assistant 
for Aid to Greece and Turkey to the Under Secretary, will 
also serve as Deputy Coordinator. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CHANGES AT THE TOP 


The news of Secretary Marshall’s resignation was received 
with a feeling of profound regret in the Department and in 
the field. The record of our soldier-statesman chief has been 
unique. He has, moreover, maintained warm-hearted in- 
terest in the Service, which has endeared him to all officers 
who worked with him personally in Washington and dur- 
ing his many visits abroad, and to Service personnel in gen- 
eral who did not have the privilege of working directly 
with him. 


Mr. Marshall, whose war record is known to every one of 
his countrymen, possessed an unusual quality as a civilian 
statesman. President Truman, in a letter addressed to the 
retiring Secretary on January 7 said, in part, “Happily for 
the continuity of Government, there appears from time to 
time a man of outstanding ability whose service in one post 
of responsibility gives him exceptional qualification to dis- 
charge other duties of equal moment in a quite different 
field of activity. You are the exemplification of the type 
oi public servant I have in mind.” 


Mr. Marshall is the first Secretary of State in modern 
times who had working level experience with the Foreign 
Service in the field prior to becoming Secretary in 1947. 
After a strenuous life of service to his country in the Army 
and desiring above all else rest and retirement, his reply, 
when the President phoned him at his home at Leesburg, 
— and asked him to go to China, was simply “Yes, 

ir.” 

The best wishes of the entire Department and of the For- 
eign Service and our profound thanks for the privilege of 
having him as our chief, go with him. 


We also say farewell, for what we hope may not be too 
long a time, to General Marshall’s principal aide and alter 
ego, Mr. Robert A. Lovett. In the critical eighteen months 
just passed, few men could have borne a heavier burden 
than Mr. Lovett and practically no man could have carried 
that burden with the unquenchable sense of humor with 
which the Under Secretary addressed every task . Both as 
Under Secretary and in the long periods when he was acting 
head of the Department, Mr. Lovett displayed an uncanny 
eve for the essential and a rock-firm resolution to stand by 
decisions when he knew they were right. Few Under Secre- 
taries of State have departed for what he termed “a mod- 
erately profitable obscurity” with greater admiration and 
affection on the part of the Officers of the Department and 
Foreign Service who worked with him. 


The new Secretary, known personally to so many mem- 
bers of the Service from his Under Secretary days in the 
Department, fortunately brings with him a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the tools and operations of diplomacy. Mr. Acheson 
was General Marshall’s first Under Secretary and his right 
hand man in conceiving and developing the gigantic ERP 
program. He first entered the State Department in 1941 as 
an Assistant Secretary of State and became very active in 
promoting aid to Great Britain and Russia during the war 
years. In 1943 and 1944 he chairmanned the U. S. delega- 
tions to the two UNRRA Conferences in Atlantic City and 
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Montreal. He was principal adviser to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau at the Bretton Woods Conference. 
From September, 1945, until the spring of 1947 he was one 
of the most effective Under Secretaries of State in the 
history of the Department. 


The Service will be more than delighted to welcome Mr. 
Acheson back to the Department. We all know his quality 
as a person and his calibre as a statesman. We are indeed 
fortunate that he has been selected for the number 1 Cabinet 
post in a period such as the present in the development of 
the position of the United States in world affairs. 


The appointment of Mr. James E. Webb brings into the 
Department a relative newcomer to foreign affairs, who has 
made a fine record as Director of the Budget, in which post 
he was able to take the broadest over-all view of the activi- 
ties of Government. He has the intellectual stature, execu- 
tive ability and vigor which are always needed in the posi- 
tion of Under Secretary. His outstanding capabilities as- 
sure the Department of a strong principal assistant for the 
new Secretary. 

We understand that Mr. Webb’s field of interest will by 
no means be confined to management problems but there 
is one such question of particular interest just now. Shortly 
before Mr. Webb became Director of the Budget, that 
agency had concluded that the career Service was not wholly 
adequate and proposed studies looking to the early consoli- 
dation of the Service and the Department. Whatever his own 
opinions, Mr. Webb in his new post will be looking at the 
problem from a different command station. As the study 
of amalgamation proceeds it is fortunate that there will be 
in the Department a man who is familiar with both points 
of view, and who brings to the Department the expert 
knowledge of the Bureau. 


The JoURNAL also welcomes the appointment to the top 
staff of the Department of Dean Rusk as Assistant Secretary 
of State for United Nations Affairs. Not only does this 
nomination give suitable recognition to the importance of 
the United Nations in American foreign policy, as was so 
graphically stressed in the President’s Inaugural Address, 
but in Mr. Rusk the Department and the Service have a pub- 
lic official of unique and wide-ranging ability. Although 
not vet forty when appointed Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk had won for himself a notable position in such 
widely varied fields as the academic life and military strat- 
egy. His greatest contributions, however, will be in the 
work for peace. which is in essence the task of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. 


NURSING THE VINE 


That time has again arrived when a determination of 
great importance to the Foreign Service is being made— 
the number of recruits to be admitted into Class 6 in the 
next budget year. No annual decisions of the Budget 
Bureau and of Congress is so directly connected with the 
status of our foreign relations in the critical future years 
as is this one. 

The Act of 1946 wisely provided for a proper enlarge- 
ment of the Service laterally, by the appointment of FSR 
officers and facilitating and increasing the number of FSO 
appointments from personnel of State, Commerce and other 
agencies. The Manpower Act also proved helpful as a “one- 
shot” operation. Amalgamation, if carried through objec- 
tively, will likewise be of permanent benefit. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Foreign Service Examinations Under Section 517 
of Foreign Service Act 


By JosepH C, GREEN 
Executive Director of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, Department oj State 


Section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 reads as 
follows: 


“A person who has not served in class 6 shall not be 
eligible for appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
classes 1 to 5, inclusive, unless he has passed such written, 
oral, physical, and other examinations as the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Foreign Service may prescribe to determine 
his fitness and aptitude for the work of the Service; demon- 
strated his loyalty to the Government of the United States 
and his attachment to the principles of the Constitution; and 
rendered at least four years of actual service immediately 
prior to appointment in a position of responsibility in the 
Service or in the Department or both, except that, if he has 
reached the age of thirty-one years, the requirement as to 
service may be reduced to three years. The Secretary shall 
furnish the President with the names of those persons who 
shall have passed such examinations and are eligible for 
appointment as Foreign Service officers of classes 1 to 5, 
inclusive. The Secretary shall, taking into consideration 
the age, qualifications, and experience of each candidate for 
appointment, recommend the class to which he shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with the provisions of this section.” 

The Secretary, on the advice of the Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service, promulgated regulations of the 
Board which became effective on June 15, 1948, and which 
provided for the administration of Section 517 as follows: 


Examinations for Appointment to Class 5 


a. Candidates for appointment as Foreign Service officer, 
Class 5, must, in order to establish their eligibility, pass 
competitive Written and Oral Examinations and a Physical 
Examination. 


b. Applicants for designation to take the Written Exam- 
ination for appointment as Foreign Service officer, Class 5, 
must be at least 21 and under 34 years of age as of July 1 in 
the year in which Written Examination is taken and they 
must, immediately previous to that date, have rendered at 
least four years, or if they are over 31 years of age at least 
three years, continuous service in positions of responsibility 
in the Foreign Service or in the Department of State or both, 
with efficiency ratings of “Very Good” or “Excellent” for 
each of those years. Appli- 


for the Oral Examination will be assigned a grade on a 
scale of 21 points and will also be adjudged “Passed with 
Distinction,” “Passed,” “Deferred,” or “Failed.” 


e. Candidates adjudged “Passed with Distinction” or 
“Passed” will be eligible for the Physical Examination. 


f. The ten candidates who, having passed the Physical 
Examination, received the highest grades in the upper one- 
third of the scale of 21 points, will be certified for appoint- 
ment to Class 5 on the ground that, in the opinion of the 
Examining Panel, they possess the background and demon- 
strated ability such as to make them compare favorably with 
the best officers in Class 5 of the Service. 


g. Candidates passing the Physical Examination who 
are not so certified will become candidates for appointment 
to Class 6 and will be certified as eligible for appointment 
at a salary level commensurate with their age, experience, 
and qualifications. 


h. Candidates adjudged “Deferred” will become candi- 
dates for Class 6 under the provisions of Section 8, para- 
graph h. 


Examinations for Appointment to Class 1-4, Inclusive 


a. Candidates for appointment as Foreign Service officer, 
Class 1, 2, 3 or 4 must, in order to establish their eligibility, 
pass a competitive Oral Examination and a Physical Exam- 
ination. 


b. Applicants for designation to take an Oral Exami- 
nation for appointment as Foreign Service officer, Class 1, 2, 
3 or 4 must be submitted on the appropriate form provided 
by the Board of Examiners and must be in the hands of the 
Board on or about July 1 of the fiscal year in which the 
Oral Examination is to be taken at a date fixed from year to 
year by the Board. Applicants must be at least 31 years of 
age as of July 1 preceding their Oral Examination and must, 
immediately previous to that date have rendered at least 
three years continuous service in positions of responsibility 
in the Foreign Service or in the Department of State or 
both, with efficiency ratings of “Very Good”, or “Excellent” 
for each of those years. Applicants will be designated in 
accordance with standards and procedures prescribed from 
time to time by the Board of Examiners. 


© Candidates appearing 


cants will be designated to 
take the Written Examina- 
tion in accordance’ with 
standards and_ procedures 
prescribed from time to time 
by the Board of Examiners. 


Cc. The Written Examina- 
tion and the level of achieve- 
ment required will be the 
same as in the case of the 
Written Examination for 
Class 6 candidates. 

d. Candidates appearing 


Joseph C. Green graduated from 
Princeton and pursued graduate studies 
in universities in this country and 
abroad. Served throughout World War 
I in the Army in Europe, rising to the 
rank of Major. For 10 years he was 
a member of the Princeton faculty. En- 
tered the Department in 1930. Has 
had a variety of important assignments 
in the Department, including several 
which have required services abroad. d 
At present he is Executive Director of . 
the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service. 


for Oral Examination will 
be assigned a grade on a 
scale of 21 points. Candi- 
dates, except as provided in 
Section 10, paragraph f. will 
be in competition only with 
others designated to take the 
Oral Examination for ap- 
pointment to the same class. 
Candidates receiving 
grades in the upper one- 


third of the scale of 21 
(Continued on page 48) 
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News from the Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Argentina—Dixon Donnelley 

Australia (Canberra)—Donald Lamm 
Austria—Martin F. Herz 

Bolivia—Park F. Wollam 

British Guiana—George W. Skora 

Canada (Eastern)—Terry B. Sanders, Jr. 
China (Shanghai)—John H. Stutesman, Jr. 
Colombia—John M. Vebber 

Costa Rica—Albert E. Carter 
Dakar—William R. Gennert 
Ecuador—Benjamin L. Sowell 

France (Northern)—Alfred H. Lovell, Jr. 
France (Southern)—William H. Christensen 
French Indo-China—Dallas M. Coors 
Greece—Claude G. Ross 

Hongkong—Betty Ann Middleton 
Hungary—Jane Wilson Pool 
Iceland—William S. Krason 


BATAVIA 
December 10, 1948 


Senator and Mrs. George Malone Visit Indonesia 


On December 3 Senator and Mrs. George Malone of Ne- 
vada arrived at Kemajoran Airport for a short but strenu- 
ous stay of three days. The Senator, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate National Resources Economic Sub-Committee, was on a 
Far Eastern tour to ascertain the extent of the ability of 
certain countries in this area to export strategic materials to 
the United States for stockpiling purposes. An investiga- 
tion of the allocation of ECA funds granted to Indonesia as 
a territory of the Netherlands constituted an additional proj- 
ect. 

A small reception for half a hundred high consular 
Dutch Indo- 
nesian officials was 
given by Consul 
General and Mrs. 
Livengood the eve- 
ning following the 
Malones’ arrival and 
they were further 
entertained at lunch- 
eons and dinners by 
Attache Arthur 
Campbell, Consul 
Glenn Abby and 
Mr. Gilmore Brad- 
ford, head of the 
General Motors 
Overseas Corpora- 
tion. Commercial 
Attache Joseph Van- 
der Lean was of 
considerable _assist- 
ance in arranging 
conferences with im- 
portant officials and 
in orienting the Sen- 
ator regarding re- 
cent developments. 
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Ambassador W. J. Gallman presents his credentials on October 15, 1948, to 
the President of the Republic of Poland, Boleslaw E. Bierut. 


India—William Witman II 
Treland—Wayland B. Waters 
Java—C. H. Walter Howe 
Mexico—Carl W. Strom 

New Zealand—John S. Service 
Panama—Oscar H. Guerra 
Paraguay—Henry Hoyt 
Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 
Poland—Findley Burns, Jr. 
Portugal—William Barnes 
Rumania—Donald Dunham 
Singapore—John Hamlin 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Switzerland—Ruth Madsen 
Turkey—Clifton B. English 
Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess 
Uruguay—Sidney Lafoon 
U.S.S.R.—Foy D. Kohler 

V enezuela—Thomas D. Kingsley 


An opportunity for discussions with officials of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia was provided by a quick plane trip to Jog- 
jakarta and back the same day, during which the Senator 
conferred with President Soekarno, Prime Minister Hatta 
and Foreign Minister Hadji Agoes Salim. Upon returning 
to Batavia the Senator called on Dr. Beel, the High Repre- 
sentative of the Crown. The following morning the Malones 
left Batavia for Bangkok, Calcutta, New Delhi and Manila 
before their return home. 


Helen Garby and Duncan Campbell Augment Consulate 
General Staff 


Just arrived to grace the USIE office as secretary to Dr. 
Willard Hanna, Cultural Attache, Miss Helen Garby is the 
first of several recently assigned personnel expected to en- 
able a considerable 
expansion of the ac- 
tivities of that office. 
Miss Garby came 
direct from sixteen 
months’ service at 
her first post, Yoko- 
hama. Prior to en- 
try into the Foreign 
Service, she handled 
publicity for Pan 
American Airways 
in Seattle. 

After consulta- 
tions in The Hague 
en route from 
Washington, FSR 
Duncan Campbell 
reached Batavia at 
the end of Novem- 
ber. As Labor and 
Petroleum Attache 
with an area cover- 
ing Indonesia, Sin- 
gapore, the Malay- 
an Federation and 


Siam, Mr. Campbell 


Photograph by courtesy Film Polski, Warsaw 
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will direct his attention to reporting which has until now 
been somewhat neglected due to staff shortages in this area. 
Prior to the war Mr. Campbell served on various govern- 
ment labor and petroleum boards and as Chief Mediator for 
the Federal Works Agency. With the exception of two and a 
half years with the Navy in almost all theatres of operations 
he was Special Adviser for Labor Relations to the Secretary 
of the Interior from 1941-1947. The year immediately pre- 
ceding his entrance into the Foreign Service Mr. Campbell 
spent with the National Security Resources Board. 


Rockefeller Foundation Mission Conducts Study 


During the latter half of November a study of the prob- 
lems, work and plans of governmental and academic agen- 
cies in the fields of demography and public health in Indo- 
nesia was undertaken by a mission of three sent out to the 
Far East by the Rockefeller Foundation. This mission was 
composed of Dr. Frank Notestein, Director of Princeton 
University’s Office of Population Research, Dr. Irene Taeu- 
ber of the Institute’s staff and Mr. Roger Evans, Assistant 
Director for Social Sciences of the Foundation. 

After contacting various federal and Republican govern- 
ment officials in Batavia, the party left for Patjet, West Java, 
where they observed mass nutrition experiments, malaria 
control, and other public health projects. In Bandoeng dis- 
cussions were held with the technical faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Indonesia. Visits to Surabaya and to well-known but 
never overrated Bali were managed before the mission’s de- 
parture. 


American Appointed Interim Representative UNICEF 


Lt. Col. Victor Sullivan, on duty in Indonesia with the 
group of US Military Observers, has been appointed Inter- 
im Representative for the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. Pending the arrival of the relief 
representative, expected in February, Lt. Col. Sullivan, of 
the Army Medical Corps, will be in charge of the distribu- 
tion of about $800,000 worth of dry whole milk, drugs and 
hospital supplies in both the Dutch and Republican con- 
trolled areas of Indonesia. The first shipment of milk, val- 
ued at $72,000, is expected in the middle of January. 


Potpourri 


Mr. A. C. Goodyear, retired Major General of the New 
York Guard, stopped in Batavia for a few days en route 
back to the United States and was introduced to the Ameri- 
can community and a few Dutch officials at a reception given 
at the Pavilion of the Hotel des Indes by Colonel William 
Mayer, Commanding Officer of the US Military Observers 
Group. 

Dr. Frances Earle, on leave from the University of Wash- 
ington to make a survey of the geographical studies and de- 
velopments in certain Far Eastern countries, has been in 
Batavia for approximately six months and expects to spend 
several more before moving on to Bangkok. 

Commander Frederick Dierman, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dierman, arrived in the early fall to replace Captain D. J. 
MacCallum as United States Naval Liaison Officer. 

The Consulate General recently received word that Vice 
Consul Albert Cizauskas, who left in June on home leave, 
will not be returning to Batavia but has been assigned to 
the Department. 

On September 8 Consul and Mrs. van den Arend began 
their long journey to Chungking, where he will assume 
charge as Consul General. The last news received from 
them en route informed their friends here that they had de- 
cided not to fly to Chungking but to travel by river boat in 
order to accompany their effects, a very wise course from 
all accounts of China these days. 


Fesruary, 1949 


His Excellency Si Ahmed Tazi, representative in Tangier of 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan and the Honorable Edwin A. 
Plitt, the American Diplomatic Agent, leaving the Mendoub’s 
Palace after an official reception given in honor of the Feast 
of the Throne on Thursday, November 18, 1948. 


The US Delegation to the United Nations Committee of 
Good Offices has just lost the services of Mr. Joseph Scott, 
Department officer who served as deputy to FSO Merle H. 
Cochran, Representative for the United States appointed by 


President Truman. C. H. Water Howe 


THE HAGUE 


For only the second time in history, the Order of Knight 
of Orange-Nassau has been conferred un a foreign lady. 
She is Mrs. George Wilmott Renchard, wife of the former 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy at The Hague. 
In making the presentation, which was his last official act 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron van Boetzelaer tot 
Oosterhout, stressed the mistaken idea some people have 
of how diplomats and their wives spend their time in the 
capitals of the world. Mrs. Renchard by her devotion to 
the needs of the underprivileged children of The Hague* 
has demonstrated that in some uncanny way it is possible to 
fulfill the constant and exacting duties of hostess, mother 
of three small children under five years of age, and house- 
wife extraordinary—the Renchards have had five posts in 
as many years—and still find time to start a settlement house 


which is visited in some weeks by over two hundred chil- 
dren* 
Mrs. DANIEL GaupIn, Jr. 


*The JourNnaL published the story of Mrs. Renchard’s work among 
underprivileged children of The Hague in the February 1947 issue of 
the JourNnaAL in News from the Department. 


PARIS 

January 7, 1949 

One of the high points of the Paris Christmas Season 
was the informal party given by Consul General and Mrs. 
C. W. Gray for the staff of the Consular Section of the 
Embassy and their friends on December 23. The most dis- 
tinguished personage present was Pere Noel, in a creation 
of the Maison Gray, who with fine impartiality distributed 
gifts acquired by each guest for less than 100 francs. The 
variety of gifts unearthed at this price was a source of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Bookshelf 


FRANCIS C. DE Wour, Review Editor 


‘The Truman Program. Edited by M. B. Schnapper. 
Public Affairs Press. 261 pages. $2.95. 


Since it were well for American diplomatic representatives 
to have an understanding of the political processes of the 
country they represent, all Foreign Service and “Depart- 
mental officers are urged to read this compilation of Presi- 
dent Truman’s campaign speeches. They ought to remem- 
ber that these were the words of a man who meant them, 
understood what he was saying and was elected Chief Exec- 
utive after he had uttered them. 

From the narrow professional point of view, the speeches 
dealing with peace and foreign policy are of especial im- 
portance. A careful reading of the President’s speech to the 
American Legion at Miami, of his address on atomic energy 
at Milwaukee, and of his general round-up on foreign policy 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music will repay American 
diplomacy. 

These speeches are of especial interest since they followed 
and, to a considerable extent, were inspired by the abandon- 
ment of the proposal to send Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow 
for a high-level discussion of the over-all picture of Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations. The abandonment, of course, followed 
on consultation with the Secretary of State and in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, the whole incident contributed power- 
fully to the President’s election. 

One thing must be remembered: a political speech is not a 
literary essay; it is the outline of a psychological event, 
constructed with relation to time, place and audience. In 
preparing a single important campaign speech, often as many 
as eight or nine drafts are involved, and at times it requires 
as many different individuals as does the production of a 
stage-play. The result is a work of forensic art, the purpose 
of which is to persuade and convince large groups of people. 

That is why it is virtually impossible to write the “his- 
tory” of a political campaign, since such campaigns are de- 
cided by the music and not by the mathematics of the situa- 
tion in which the country finds itself. However, this com- 
pilation of words uttered in winning a Presidential election 
is important—because they are self-consistent with reference 
to their ideas and to the President’s own personality and at- 
titude, and also because they constitute the promises on 
which his Party’s majority mandate has been created. 


JoHN FRANKLIN CARTER. 


The Federalists. A Study in Administrative History, 
by Leonard D. White. (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948, pp. X11, 538, $6.00.) 


Here is a book which every government official and mem- 
ber of the Foreign Service should read if he wishes a better 
understanding of how the intricate administrative machinery 
by which this government accomplishes its work was created 
and how it functioned under Federalist control in the period 
1789-1801. The author, Dr. Leonard D. White, at present 
Professor of Public Administration at the University of Chi- 
cago, has written an excellent account of the beginnings of 
public administration under Presidents George Washington 
and John Adams. The author provides his readers with an 
interesting picture of the day-to-day problems that perplexed 
officials; an analysis of the great permanent problems of 
management and of Congressional relations; and an account 
of the difficulties confronting government officials in the 
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days when precedents were being established. 


Realizing the importance of personalities in early Amer- 
ican administration, the author includes sketches of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson and of many lesser figures in the 
role of administrators. He has explored the administrative 
aspects of the great feud between Hamilton and Jefferson, 
and of the clash between Federalist ideals as set forth by 
Hamilton and of Republic ideals as enunciated by Jefferson. 

The author has based his study primarily on basic sources 
such as collected letters and papers, public reports, the de- 
cisions of Federal courts, and the Statutes at Large. Help- 
ful tables are included showing the principal executive off- 
cers during the period and the principal public functions 
performed under the Federalists. 

Of special interest to officers of the Department of State 
and of the Foreign Service are the sections on the establish- 
ment and evolution of the Department of State and the man- 
agement of foreign relations during these difficult years. Dr. 
White states that as an administrative organism, the Depart- 
ment of State remained “a relative pigmy” throughout the 
Federalist period. The Secretary of State relied upon half a 
dozen clerks to perform the necessary paper work while the 
conduct of foreign relations was concentrated largely in the 
hands of the Secretary of State. Nowhere in the Depart- 
ment was there a single person other than the Secretary who 
had experience or training in foreign affairs. The product 
of the State Department was not organizational but indi- 
vidual. 


The major administrative problem of the State Depart- 
ment was to keep in adequate contact with its “field staff’”— 
the American representatives stationed abroad. In 1792 the 
number was still very small; there were ministers or chargés 
d’affaires at Paris, London, Lisbon, The Hague and Madrid. 
By 1801 the number of diplomatic representatives had not 
changed, but a substantial consular force had been organized 
including a consul general at Algiers, 47 consuls, and 11 
commercial agents. The difficulties of communication were 
extreme in the conduct of the business of the Department of 
State. When Jefferson returned from England in 1789, he 
congratulated himself on completing the journey in 29 days. 
A reply to a foreign dispatch could hardly be expected 
within a period of three months. In such circumstances, “in- 
structions had to be general, confidence had to be complete, 
and the discretion of the minister had to be wide.” 

Many substantial contributions to American government 
were achieved before leadership passed from the Federalists. 
They created, almost from nothing, an administrative sys- 
tem. The more extreme partisans predicted calamity when 
Jefferson entered the White House. However, the machinery 
of government moved forward without a break. The great 
Federalist leader, Alexander Hamilton, discussing the situa- 
tion at the time, uttered prophetic words when in a letter to 
Rufus King he declared, “I anticipate with you that this 
country will, erelong, assume an attitude correspondent with 
its great destinies—majestic, efficient, and operative of great 
things. A noble career lies before it.” 

Dr. White undertook a difficult task and he has performed 
it well. His writing is scholarly, yet readable. This reviewer 
can recommend the volume as one that can be read with 
pleasure and with profit. 


Rosert L. THompson 
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The Man in the Street by Thomas A. Bailey. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1948. 334 pages. $5.00. 


Written for the purpose of providing the American peo- 
ple with the information indispensable in forming an intel- 
ligent foreign policy, The Man in the Street, by Thomas A. 
Bailey, presents clearly and competently the impact of Amer- 
ican public opinion on our foreign policy. 

Dr. Bailey, who is present Professor of History at Stan- 
ford University, has taught and lectured at many other uni- 
versities, has been a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, New Jersey, and Fellow in Interna- 
tional Relations cf the Rockefeller Foundation. In gather- 
ing material for this book he has examined all the published 
opinion polls with regard to foreign policy and draws upon 
20 years’ study of the general subject for an up-to-date book 
containing historical depth and perspective. 

In his report, as vast as it is diversified, Dr. Bailey points 
out the tremendous influence of that elusive quarry, the man 
in the street, in changing and effecting a foreign policy and 
just how important the common man is in a democracy. It 
presents a stirring challenge and in looking back over the 
years, it vividly shows the need for the adequate education 
necessary to make this influence a good and sound one. 

All governments whatever their nature rest on the founda- 
tion stone of public opinion and a purposeful public has on 
numerous occasions actually forced the President and the 
State Department to move sometimes against their better 
judgment. The dangers of flying in the face of public opin- 
ion are so apparent that in time of crisis the administration 
is strongly tempted to resort to deception rather than to 
defiance. 

Apathy is perhaps the greatest single barrier in a democ- 
racy to the conduct of an intelligent foreign policy in the 
eyes of the writer, while an appalling ignorance of foreign 
affairs is one of the most striking and dangerous defects of 
American public opinion. The level of American foreign 
policy can rise no higher than our people will permit and it 
will not rise high enough unless we can “plug the leaks of 
ignorance, misinformation and prejudice.” 

Indifference and preoccupation are due largely to the ab- 
sence of any feeling of imminent peril, says Dr. Bailey, and 
that, plus the complexity of foreign affairs, our personal af- 
fairs seem more pre:sing. Only when a threat to our security 
plainly emerges do we concern ourselves vitally with foreign 
affairs. The great weakness of public opinion is that people 
express it privately and the voice of the people is badly in 
need of a megaphone. If the “little fellow” would pool his 
voice with that of countless other “little fellows,” it would 
count for a great deal—if he does not do this, the purposeful 
minority will. 

Dr. Bailey dwelt rather extensively on the influence of 
sectionalism on the formation of our foreign policies, such 
as the strong isolationism of the Middle West and the racial 
prejudices with regard to foreign nations, in the South. He 
further explained that through our confusion of public 
opinion with pressure group opinion, the clashing elements 
brought about by the “hyphenated” Americans (German- 
Americans, Irish-Americans) have also hampered our For- 
eign Policy. 

In his conclusions, Dr. Bailey urged that we exercise ex- 
treme care in the election of our public servants and give 
thought to their capacity for a broad approach to foreign 
affairs. In undertaking to raise the educational and apper- 
ceptive level of our entire population he suggested that we 
“rip away prejudice-encrusted legends” about the past of 
foreign peoples through more critical textbooks, teachers, 
and a more critical public. 

Upon every citizen, he stated, rests a solemn obligation to 
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inform himself so that he can direct our foreign policy—his 
foreign policy—along intelligent and far-visioned lines. 


Pray RYAN 


The American Foreign Service. By J. Rives Childs. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1948. 245 pp. $5.00. 


The author of American Foreign Service has attempted 
to cover a complete field in one small volume. Mr. Childs 
describes the American Foreign Service from its beginning 
up to the present time—its organization, its evolution, its 
purpose, how it works, and how it lives. Quite naturally he 
treats the period of his own service more extensively than 
preceding periods. This book bears the mark of a zealot 
with a vivid memory of his own experiences and surround- 
ings, and who expresses his opinions positively, with little 
concern over other viewpoints. With his strident approach 
and knowledge of subject, he brings the reader near to the 
day by day activities of typical foreign service officers at 
various levels, and in their several capacities. 

On first reading this book appeared slightly confusing. 
Perhaps the lack of homogeneous qualities is due to the 
rapid transition from subject to subject and the tendency to 
construct each paragraph in the maximum intensity, for the 
language is clear and the sense of each scene is recognized 
readily. 

The lay reader with some interest in our foreign affairs, 
and how they are conducted, will probably feel that his 
time was not wasted. Strictly speaking, American Foreign 
Service does not reach reference proportions although one 
third (approximately) of its pages are devoted to annexes 
containing “The Foreign Service Act” (1946), “The British 
and French Foreign Services” (a comparative outline), and 
“Honors and Comparative Ranks of Foreign Service Of- 
ficers.” 

It is unfortunate that American Foreign Service was not 
expanded to the extent that would have permitted the author 
to make use of a more fluid style without loss of detail. 


C. G. HARRISON 


White House Diary by Henrietta Nesbitt. Doubleday and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1948. 314 pages. $3.00. 


In a book unique among the many now appearing on the 
Roosevelt era, Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt writes of her life as 
Housekeeper of the White House between 1933 and 1945. 
Not intended as a political document, and containing only 
side remarks as to passing political, military, and diplo- 
matic events, the book concentrates on conveying the flavor 
and color of Franklin Roosevelt’s years in the White House. 
Being far closer to Mrs. Roosevelt than to the President, 
Mrs. Nesbitt is able to give a candid, yet affectionate and 
sensitive, character portrait of the former First Lady. It is 
to her that she dedicates the book. 

This book originally appeared in serial form in a woman’s 
magazine, and the style is homespun, anecdotes being told 
with a dry humor, interspersed with recipes and instructions 
on how to make apple pie. The strength of the book lies in 
the anecdotes, the well-nigh incredible minor events, and in 
the manner in which they are told. Her picture of a con- 
stant struggle to keep the Executive Mansion from being 
taken over entirely by ants, rats, moths, and cockroaches 
(the White House was the scene of the first practical experi- 
ments with DDT when it was developed during the war) 
comes to a climax with the letter received by Mrs. Roosevelt 
complaining that White House squirrels looked mangy. Of- 
ficials from the zoo caught a couple, gave them physical 
check-ups, and advised: “Stop feeding your squirrels so 
many peanuts.” 


(Continued on page 52) 
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George Washington Slept in Barbados 


By FSS SaMueL Younc 


It is surprising to find in this 
cricket-playing island, so often called 
“Little England,” vestiges of Amer- 
ica’s earliest history! The popular 
legend of country caravanserai in the 
United States—“George Washington 
slept here”—can be truthfully applied 
to Barbados. 

In 1751, twenty-year-old George ac- 
companied his consumptive brother, 
Lawrence, on a two-months boat trip 
from Virginia to Barbados which, 
even in those pre-advertisement days, 
was a well-known health resort. The 
day after their arrival, the Washing- 
tons were visited by Major Foster 
Clarke, a leading figure of the Col- 
ony, who invited them to breakfast 
and dinner (breakfast in those days 
being served at ten, dinner at three, 
and supper at seven). It was Major 
Clarke who, besides entertaining the brothers through- 
out their stay, found them lodgings at a Captain Crof- 
ton’s house — reputedly a small square yellow building 
which today bears an inconspicuous sign, “George 
Washington House” and is quietly occupied by the fam- 
ily of an American missionary. A description of the 
house, which has since been altered, appears in George 
Washington’s diary (published by Joel Nunsell of Al- 
bany, New York, under the title “The Daily Journal of 
Major George Washington”). 

“Thursday 8th, came Capt. Crofton with his proposals 
which tho extravagantly dear, my Brother was obliged 
to give. £15 per month is his charge exclusive of liquors 
and washing. . . . It’s very pleasantly situated, pretty 
near the Sea and about a mile from town. The prospect 
is extensive by land and pleasant by sea as we command 
the prospect of Carlisle Bay and all the shipping in such 
manner that none can go in or out without being open 
to our view.” 

Evidently the Washington brothers lacked none of the 
social graces, for accounts indicate that they were lav- 
ishly wined and dined. The following passage from 
George’s diary mentions a dinner at the Beef Steak and 
Tripe Club, an exclusive 


George Washington Scene, 
Barbados, B. W. I. 


the Company. They have a meet- 

ing every Saturday. . . . After din- 

ner was the greatest collection of 

Fruits | have ever seen set on the 

Table. We received invitations 

from every gentleman there . . . 

but above all was the invitation of 

Mr. Maynard most kind and 

friendly, he insisted as well as 

Lady with him that nothing should 

be wanted to render our stay agree- 

able. My brother promised he 
would as soon as he was a little dis- 
engaged from the Drs.” 

The Washingtons’ visit was sudden- 
ly curtailed when George contracted 
small pox, the scars of which are. so 
often mentioned as one of his chief 
facial characteristics. Shortly after 
his recovery, Lawrence decided they 
should both leave Barbados for Ber- 
muda, and on December 22 they set sail, with this final 
notation of local cordiality in George’s diary: 


“Hospitality and genteel behavior is shown to every 
Gentleman stranger by the inhabitants.” 


Little did this British Colony dream, in these inno- 
cent days, that they were harboring a future rebel whose 
exploits were to disrupt the history of England and the 
world! 


Manifestations of that disruption, both large and 
small, are apparent in “Little England” today. On the 
radio, in the shops, and in outlook generally, the reflec- 
tion of American customs and ideas can be seen. But 
these influences detract nothing from the island’s Eliza- 
bethan-flavored picturesqueness. Barbados remains es- 
sentially a quaint world of straw-hatted natives carrying 
baskets of fruit, pails of water, or crates of chickens on 
top of their proud heads; of narrow labyrinthine streets 
crowded with a noisy melee of braying donkeys, ring- 
ing bicycles, tooting midget cars, shrill-voiced huck- 
sters, and careening antique busses; of flowering trees 
and green cane-fields; of unfailing sun and indescrib- 
able sea. 

One cannot help but 


organization at that 


speculate as to what 


Samuel H. Young entered the Foreign Service in 1936 and 
served as a clerk at Managua, Cali and Cartagena before 
resigning to enter the U. S. Maritime Service in 1944. He re- 
entered the Service in 1945 and was assigned as Vice Consul 
at Ciudad Juarez. Mr. Young was serving at Barbados when 
the above article was written. At the present time he is 
attached to the Embassy at Buenos Aires. 


time: 

“Saturday 10th. We 
were genteely received 
by Judge Maynard 
and Lady and agree- 
ably entertained by 


might have happened 
had Washington, like so 
many people, fallen vic- 
tim to this _ island’s 
charms and tarried here 
for the rest of his life! 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
From the Consular Bulletin of January, 1924 


Among the leading articles in the Bulletin were “Com- 
modore Perry,” by Henry D. Baker, “War Time in Turkey,” 
by Oscar S. Heizer, “Morocco from the Sea,” by Ralph A. 
Boernstein, and “International Mixed Court at Shanghai,” 
by Raymond P. Tenney. 

Among the post assignments listed were those of Consuls 
Joseph W. Ballantine to Tokyo, Graham H. Kemper to 
Yokohama, Monnett B. Davis to Saltillo, Harry E. Carlson 
to Kovno, and Vice Consuls de Carriere John J. Muccio to 
Hamburg, Austin R. Preston to Tokyo, and Harry R. Trout- 
man to Budapest. 

Among the diplomatic officers assigned were James C. 
Dunn to Berlin, George R. Merrell to Port-au-Prince, and 
Edward S. Crocker to Warsaw. Stuart E. Grummon was 
confirmed as Secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

Among the Vice Consuls de Carriere who were promoted 
to Consuls of Class VII were John D. Hickerson, Robert D. 
Murphy, Howard K. Travers, George P. Shaw, Harold D. 
Finley, Donald F. Bigelow, James R. Wilkinson, Julian C. 
Greenup, Donald R. Heath, Nathaniel P. Davis, Clark P. 
Kuvkendall, George P. Waller, Albert H. Gerberich, Thomas 
McFEnelly, Christian T. Steger, and Rudolph E. Schoenfeld. 

It is significant that all of the above Vice Consuls de 
Carriere are still either in the Departmental or the Foreign 
Service. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Of the 1141 candidates who on September 27-30, 1948 
took the Written Examination for appointment as Foreign 
Service officer, Class 6, 198 attained passing averages rang- 
ing from 70% to 90%. Of these 198 candidates, 84 also 
passed the examination in Modern Languages. The remain- 
ing 114 will have an opportunity to take on April 11 a re- 
examination in Modern Languages. From past experience 
it is presumed that the great majority of these 114 will pass 
the reexamination and will thus qualify for the Oral Exam- 
ination. 

The Oral Examinations will be held during March, April, 
May and June. Candidates successful in the Oral Exami- 
nation and in the subsequent Physical Examination will be 
placed upon the Eligible List. Unless the monies appropri- 
ated for the Foreign Service are considerably increased, the 
appointment of candidates successful in this examination 
will unfortunately be long delayed. 


MARRIAGES 


DERGE-STREEPER. Miss Mary Ellen Streeper, daughter 
of Consul General and Mrs. Robert B. Streeper, now assigned 
to Madras, was married on October 6, 1948, to Mr. Robert 
P. Derge, of Westfield, New Jersey. Mr. Derge is presently 
employed by Caltex (India) Ltd. 

CROSBY-SOULE. Miss Eleanor Sylvia Soule and FSO 
Oliver Sexsmith Crosby were married on October 30, 1948, 
at Athens where Mr. Crosby is serving as Third Secretary 
and Vice Consul. 

SCHOTT-BENNETT. Miss Diana Bennett and Mr. Robert 
Raymond Schott were married on October 6, 1948, in Basra. 
Mr. Schott is now Vice Consul at Tehran. 

WAHL-MARTIN. Miss Sarah Martin and FSO Theodore 
A. Wahl were married on October 23, 1948, in Tsingtao, 
where Mr. Wahl is Vice Consul. 
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TUESDAY PANORAMA 
By E. H. ReveLey 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Class of 1952 


Flailing soap-sweet in the sun, 
There the dish towels, here the one 
Schooner bed sheet, Monday done, 


rope run on the line. 


Jaunt, the children’s play clothes swing, 
Sturdy wisps for half poised wing, 
Sun-stiff pants that V-spliced cling 

pin clipped to the line. 


Prism crisp, the colours reign, 

Sun-indrenched against past stain, 

Living fiber’s well worn grain 
heart strung on the line. 


BIRTHS 


LANCASTER. A son, Bruce Morgan, II, was born on 
September 25, 1948, to FSO and Mrs. Bruce. M. Lancaster, 
at Nanking, where Mr. Lancaster is Third Secretary. 

NOEL. A son, James Arthur, Jr., was born on November 
3, 1948, to Mr. and Mrs. James A. Noel, in Guatemala City 
where Mr. Noel is Attaché. 

GEORGE. A son was born to retired FSO and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Perry George on November 19, 1948, in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. George is now a law partner of Gen. Patrick 
Hurley. 

CHARTRAND. A son, Kenneth Roy, was born on 
November 25, 1948, to FSR and Mrs. Stanley R. Chartrand, 
at Madras where Mr. Chartrand is Vice Consul and Public 
Affairs Officer. 

WARD. A son, Robert Evan, was born on December 5, 
1948, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Spencer Ward, at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Ward was formerly a Foreign Service officer. 

SPAULDING. A son, Stephen John, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. Spaulding, on December 16, 1948, at Madras. 
Mr. Spaulding is currently assigned as Vice Consul at 
Madras. 

McBARNET. A son, Alexander James William, was born 
on December 11, 1948, to Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Mc- 
Barnet, at Madras. Mrs. McBarnet, formerly Mary Jane 
Tuttle, was until recently a Foreign Service Clerk assigned 
to the Consulate General at Madras. Mr. McBarnet is pre- 
sently employed with the Burmah-Shell Oil Co. at Madras. 

LAFOON. A daughter, Sydney Ann, was born on Jan- 
uary 5, 1948, to FSO and Mrs. Sidney K. Lafoon, at Mon- 
tevideo, where Mr. Lafoon is Second Secretary and Consul. 


IN MEMORIAM 


DWYER. Henry T. Dwyer, Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
died on November 15, 1948, at San Diego, California. Mr. 
Dwyer was Consul at Tijuana. 

ALLING. The Honorable Paul H. Alling, Ambassador 
to Pakistan, died on January 18, 1948, at Bethesda, Mary- 
land. 

RICHARDSON. Alphyon P. Richardson, who retired 
from the Foreign Service in 1937, died on January 8, 1949, 
at Santa Barbara, California. 
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Consular Staff at Seville, December 23, 1948. L. to r.: (Seated) Sr. 
Marquez, Miss Cummins, Consul Thiel, Vice Consul Calderhead, Mr. 
Manito; (standing) Srs. Agustin, Mayor, Blanco, Munoz, Chaparro, 
Sra. Perez, Srs. Gamarra, Juan Mayor, Dominguez, Lorenzo and 
Romero. At this time a presentation was made to Mr. Manito and 
Sr. Juan Mayor on the occasion of their retiring from the American 
Foreign Service, each having reached the age of seventy and having 
served at Seville for 23 and 18 years respectively. 


The wedding party at the marriage of Miss Helen Shubert and 
Consul Charles S. Millet at Holy Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, 
November 22, 1948. L. to r.: FSS Frank Doodha, Consul Millet, Mrs. 
Millet, Consul Francis Styles, Vice Consul Elizabeth Lee Engdahl, 
and Consul General John M. Cabot, who gave the bride away. 


(Below) Christmas Party given by Consul General and Mrs. Gray at 
Paris. Consul General Gray, Helen Gray, Pere Noel and guests. (See 
News from the Field, p. 22.) 


Photo Yani Garriloglu 
A “PRESS CONFERENCE” AT ISTANBUL 


James M. Macfarland (extreme right), Information Officer at the 

American Consulate General at Istanbul follows a_several-times-a- 

day Turkish business custom by sipping Turkish coffee with some 

of the alien members of the staff at the United States Information 

Service Office. Others (l. to r.) are: Cevat Enson, Miss loanna 
Kairi, Mrs. Firdevs Kunt, and Basil Eroy. 


Service 


Glimpses 


Photograph taken on the occasion of the marriage of Miss Mary 

Skalecki and Mr. Gerrit J. Heyneker, on August 21, 1948, at the 

Church of the Resurrection, Brussels. L. to r. Mrs. Neal D. Borum, 

Mr. Clay H. Henderson, Mrs. John B. Young, Miss Jeane Van Deest, 

Mrs. Heyneker, Mr. Heyneker, Mr. Freddy Vogt, Mrs. Merrill M. 
Blevins and Mr. Neal D. Borum. 
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President Truman delivering his Inaugural Address, with Chief 


Justice Vinson on his right and Vice President Barkley on his left. 


INAUGURATION DAY SCENES 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address before 
thousands of people at Capitol Hill, and to millions by radio 
and television. He and Vice President Barkley then led the 
parade which continued for four hours down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to a point beyond the White House, watched by 
thousands who risked frozen toes and numbed faces. The 
President's Guard of Honor, members of his Battery in 
World War I, can be seen in the upper right hand picture. 
Almost every state was represented by a float, the loudest 
applause going to Missouri, where the President now ranks 
with Mark Twain as a “Favorite Son.” Military organiza- 
tions from at least six states, the Cadets from West Point 
and Midshipmen from Annapolis participated. Inauguration 
Day festivities ended with the President’s Ball at the Na- 
tional Guard Armory in the evening. 


The President’s family waving to the guests at the Inaugural Ball. 


The Guard of Honor, Battery D of the 129th Field Artillery, World 
War 1. 


The Florida Float 


(Below): West Point Cadets marching past the Presidential Re- 
viewing Stand in front of the White House. 


The Missouri Float 
Wor 


Retired Foreign Serviee Officers’ Annuities 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The sharp rise in living costs has afected all those who are living on fixed annuities. In our 
own Service those who have retired or will retire prior to November 13, 1951 and whose annuities are computed on the 
basis of salaries prevailing before the Pay Acts of 1945 and 1946 are particularly hard hit. All friends of the Service 
hope that it may be possible in the current Congress to provide an equitable increase in their retired salaries. A bill is 
being introduced in this session of Congress which will probably provide for flat increases averaging $337.50 annually. 

The following article by Mr. W. Henry Robertson, FSO, retired, presents his arguments for changing the basis for 
computing annuities rather than for flat increases. Mr. Robertson advocates “substantial parity of benefit” and “equal 
treatment” between active and retired officers rather than a change in annuities based on the cost of living. While we 
cannot agree with Mr. Robertson that retired officers have been discriminated against in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
kis letter raises many po-.nts of interest to all personnel. We include also (item II), a summary, obtained from official 
sources, of the action taken, or contemplated, to increase annuities of retired officers and their widows; and, (II1), our 
comment on some of the declarations and suggestions made by Mr. Robertson. 


I 


“AN UNJUST DISCRIMINATION” 
By W. Henry Ropertson, FSO, retired 


In a correspondence beginning as far back as November 
1, 1946, I reminded the Department of State that it has re- 
peatedly admitted that active and retired officers were equally 
members of our Foreign Service, entitled to equal considera- 
tion and treatment, but that it had seriously violated this 
tradition when it allowed a group of active officers serving in 
the Department to draft the Foreign Service Act of 1946 in 
which they very properly gave themselves material increase 
of salaries and pensions and 16 other pecuniary benefits of 
all sorts and values, while very improperly excluding officers 
now in retirement from every single provision of the Act 
and doing nothing whatever to ameliorate their constantly 
deteriorating financial condition in spite of the ever-increas- 
ing costs of living, unprecedented income and other taxes, 
and especially of the notorious fact that they had served 30 
or 40 years with salaries so wholly inadequate as to render 
it impossible for them to make any proper provision for 
their surviving wives or dependents, this being particularly 
true of our Consular Service, which has always been char- 
acterized by a personnel of more or less moderate means. 

Therefore, in protesting this unjust discrimination, I 
pointed out the Department’s manifest obligation and the 
urgent need of asking Congress to so amend the Act in 
question as to put us more nearly on a parity with our 
active colleagues by recomputing our annuities retroactively 
as from November 13, 1946, the effective date of the Act, by 
basing them directly, grade for grade, upon the rates of pay 
established by the Act for the grades in which we had served 
during the last five years of our active duty. I also called 
attention to the following pertinent facts: 

1—Ours is the only comparable Service that has not had 
its annuities raised as from July 1, 1946. 

2—It is the sole federal Service that is compelled to incur 
expensive official and social obligations and to maintain a 
scale of living that no trulv representative officer can with 
dignity or usefulness escape. 

3—It is the sole federal Service that is subjected to the 
double discrimination of an annual 5% salarv assessment 
and of the low 60% pension formula, while officers of our 
federal judiciary are getting 100%, and those of our so- 
called “Uniformed Services” are receiving 75%, of their 
retirement salaries. 

4—A law has long since existed granting annuities auto- 
matically, without cost or contribution, to the widows of 
active officers who may chance to die 5 minutes before their 
legal retirement is due, while such a law does not apply to 
widows whose husbands may die 5 minutes after such retire- 
ment. 
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5—After granting millions annually in perpetuity to active 
officers by the Act of 1946, the Department admitted on 
February 12, 1948, to the Bureau of the Budget that the 
maximum Cost of extending the retirement benefits of such 
Act to 233 officers now in retirement would not exceed 
$239,000.00 for the first year, which initial sum would sub- 
stantially decrease each year, since many of these veterans 
are already in their 80’s or late 70’s. 

After pleading for 8 months in vain to that end with his 
predecessor, a new and more sympathetic Director General 
of the Foreign Service wrote me on July 8, and again on 
September 3, 1947, that he agreed with me that an effort 
must be made to increase the pensions of Foreign Service 
Officers now in retirement, that the Division of Foreign 
Service Planning was already working on a Bill to amend 
the Foreign Service Act to that end, and that he hoped to 
work out a proposal to be sent to Congress in January. 

On October 16, 1947, he wrote Senator Saltonstall partly 
as follows. 

“For your information, the Department has given con- 
siderable study to this question and it has been decided that. 
to serve the principle of equitable treatment, Foreign Service 
Officers who may have been retired before the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 went into effect should be placed on a 
par, in so far as benefits are concerned, with those officers 
who will retire in accordance with the provisions of the 
1946 Act. It is the intention of the Department, therefore. 
to submit such a legislative proposal through the customary 
channel of the Bureau of the Budget.” On March 19, 1948. 
he wrote Senator Cain to the same effect. 

On November 26, 1947, I reminded the Department that 
some of us were already so advanced in years that a simple 
raise of our annuities would come at best too late to be of 
any value to us, even if we were still alive, and that the only 
just alternative was to ask Congress to meet this situation 
by doing something also for our surviving wives. To this 
end, I sent him a copy of the enclosed sample draft of a 
proposed amendment to the Act of 1946 containing three 
Sections, as follows: 

“Section 1061 is amended to read: The provisions of this 
Act shall be construed liberally in order to effectuate its 
purposes and to secure substantial parity between the bene- 
fits accorded to the annuitants under this Act and annuitants 
who were receiving annuities from the Foreign Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund on the effective date of this 
Act.” 

“Section 1112 is amended to read: The Secretary shall 
cause annuities of all persons who were receiving them from 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund on the 
effective date of this Act to be recomputed as from such date 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 821 (a), and 
for the purposes of such recomputation their salaries on 
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the date of their retirement and for five years preceding shall 
be assumed to have been the same as if they had been trans- 
ferred from the classes in which they had been serving to 
the new classes established by Section 412 of this Act as 
provided in Section 1102 (a), (b), and (c) of this Act.” 

Section 1142 providing annuities for our surviving wives 
having been rejected by the Department is not reproduced 
here as being no longer relevant, but the Director General 
wrote me courteously on December 9, 1947, regarding the 
other two Sections in part, as follows: 

“In reply to your letter of November 26, 1947, I am 
pleased to inform you that the Department has drafted a 
Bill to increase the annuities of Foreign Service Officers in 
retirement which will be sent to the Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House for introduction in the 
regular session in January. The plan adopted in this Bill 
is the one which you outlined in your letter relating to the 
pensions of officers in retirement to the salaries in force at 
present for officers on active duty. I can assure you that the 
Department will make every effort to get legislation for in- 
creasing the annuities of its retired officers enacted in the 
next session of Congress. As soon as the Department’s draft 
has been approved by the Bureau of Budget, I shall be 
pleased to make a copy available to you.” As above stated, 
he regretted being unable to adopt my suggestion for grant- 
ing annuities to our surviving wives. 

Now, it will be plainly seen that “the plan outlined in 
your (my) letter” was a very brief and explicit one. Its 
Section 1061 gives the securing of “substantial parity” with 
active officers as the sole reason for increasing our annuities; 
while its Section 1112, as the sole method of securing such 
parity, provides very definitely for the recomputation of our 
annuities retroactively as from November 13, 1946, the 
effective date of the Act on which active officers began to 
draw the higher salaries on which, and only on which, our 
increased annuities were to be based. “The plan,” moreover, 
is but a very brief expedient for increasing by only about 
$1,000.00 a year the meagre annuities of 233 veteran ofh- 
cers, but few of whom and their wives can live much longer. 
It sets no new or bad precedent, it would become ro part 
of the permanent law of the land, it is of no interest to other 
employees of the Department, and it would call for but a 
trivial appropriation. Besides, what is even more important, 
it involves a serious principle of official discrimination. 

My extreme surprise may be imagined, therefore, when 
I received only on June 11, 1948, a draft of a proposed 
Bill of the Department that was sent to the Bureau of 
the Budget on January 29, 1948, that was disapproved, 
and that we will call Bill No. 1. It will be noticed that it 
contains no single provision of Sections 1061 and 1112 of 
my proposed draft. Instead of assigning “equal treatment” 
and “parity of benefits” as the basis of its request for an 
increase of our annuities, it gives “the increased cost of 
living,” as if we were objects of charity; while its Section 
2 and 5 provide the recomputation of our annuities from 
the first day of some indefinite month of some indefinite 
year after the President may have signed the Act, ignoring 
completely the retroactive feature of my Section 1112. 
Hence, some of us cannot quite understand why the Depart- 
ment should offer such a Bill, when it had given us to clearly 
understand by its own letters and assurances that it would 
give priority to my amendment over any similar proposal 
sent to Congress through the Bureau of the Budget. Even if 
that Buresu or the Government Actuary disapproved the 
meacure, the Department’s obligation to us would have been 
fulfilled and its public approval of the Bill would have made 
it far easier for us to have Congress pass it over such inde- 
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fensible vetoes, thus preventing injustice and serious pecu- 
niary injury to our now retired service. 

But the worst was yet to come in the form of the Depart- 
ment’s proposed Bill No. 2 (Epirors Note: Substantially 
the bill now before Congress) which reduces us to the 
annuity status of janitors and charwomen in our Depart- 
ments in Washington. Under this Bill, a distinguished 
Ambassador, or Minister, or Consul General retired as an 
officer of Class 1 is offered the humiliating choice of a 
raise of his pension “By 25 per cent or $420.00, which- 
ever is the lesser,” while their annuities recomputed upon 
the basis of the higher salaries of the Act of 1946 would be 
entitled to increases of from $2,100.00 to $2,700.00!!! 

In sending a copy of Bill No. 2, my Senator wrote me:. 
“The Department advises me that the Bureau of the Budget 
felt that it was not wise at this time to approve the original 
draft in view of the fact that retired Civil Service employees 
had been given an increase not to exceed $300.00 per year.” 
And this is the same Bureau of the Budget that approves 40 
billion dollar budgets each year and did not hestitate to 
give active officers materially higher pensions in the Act of 
1946!!! But what has the Civil Service got to do with 
the Foreign Service? It is not even a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, while Article 2 of the Con- 
stitution deliberately put us beyond its reach. Not only this, 
but to undertake to class us with millions of clerks would 
violate all official dignity and usage, it would differentiate us 
as a class from our own colleagues, and would permit our 
retired service to be pensioned under two very different 
laws. 

My primary aim, in any event, is to hereby appeal again 
to the Department, totally regardless of the attitude of the 
Budget Bureau or the Government Actuary, to submit to 
Congress through that Bureau at the earliest opportunity 
an amending bill in the sense of the draft which follows, 
omitting my originally proposed amendment, Section 1142 
and adding to Section 1112 two harmless provisos that will 
call for no additional appropriation upon the assumption 
that the chances of survival as between husband and wife 
are more or less equal. 

My second objective is to urge those of my retired col- 
leagues who may approve my views to support this appeal, 
individually and collectively, in such manner as they may 
think best. Perhaps, it may not be presumptious to suggest 
that of the 45 retired officers now living in or near Wash- 
ington those who may be interested select from among them- 
selves or elsewhere a representative Committee of, say 3 or 
5, to take up this whole matter with the pertinent executives 
in that city and, if necessary, with Congress itself. 


Draft of an Act to Amend the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress Assembled. 

Section 1061 is amended to read: The provisions of this 
Act shall be construed liberally in order to effectuate its 
purposes and to secure substantial parity between the bene- 
fits accorded to the annuitants under this Act and an- 
nuitants who were receiving annuities from the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund on the effective 
date of this Act. 

Section 1112 is amended to read: The Secretary shall 
cause annuities of all persons who were receiving them 
from the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund 
on the effective date of this Act to be recomputed as from 
such date in accordance with the provisions of Section 821 
(a), and for the purposes of such recomputation their 
salaries on the date of their retirement and for five years 
preceding shall be assumed to have been the same as if 
they had been transferred from the classes in which they 
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have been serving to the new classes established by Section 
412 of this Act as provided in Section 1102 (a), (b), and 
(c) of this Act, PROVIDED that such annuitants having 
wives to provide for shall have the option of either 
accepting for themselves such retroactively recomputed in- 
creases of their pensions or of retaining their present 
pensions and naming their respective wives to receive such 
increases at the same time at which their husbands would 
have received them, had they not ceded them to their 
wives, and during the entire life of said wives, after which 
such increases shall lapse and cease; and PROVIDED 
FURTHER that, where such annuitants shall have been 
prevented by earlier death, illness, or other unavoidable 
cause from electing to forego such increases for themselves 
in favor of their wives, they shall be assumed to have made 
such election beforehand, even if this Act had not then 
been enacted. 


II 


SUMMARY OF ACTION TO INCREASE ANNUITIES 
OF RETIRED OFFICERS AND THEIR WIDOWS 


(Information furnished the JouRNAL by the Division of 
Foreign Service Planning.) 


The Department in January, 1948, submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget, a bill which would have provided for 
computing the annuities of Foreign Service officers who have 
retired or will retire prior to November 13, 1951, on the 
same basis as those retiring after that date. This provision 
would have made possible the upward adjustment of an- 
nuities in proportion to increases in active duty pay in the 
same manner for 1etired Army and Navy officers. The 
Bureau of the Budget indicated that the proposal was not 
in accord with the President’s program. Subsequently, con- 
ferences with the Bureau of the Budget resulted in a sub- 
stitute plan, considerably less favorable than the first, but 
comparable to the one enacted for retired Civil Service 
annuitants. It provides for a flat increase in annuities rang- 
ing up to $420, depending on date of retirement (averaging 
$337.50) rather than a change in the basis on which they 
are computed. The revised bill has now been submitted to 
the 8lst Congress with the Bureau’s concurrence, but has 
not yet been introduced on the floor. 

On January 13, 1949, Senator Pepper introduced a bill 
to extend annuity benefits under the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 to widows of Foreign Service officers who died prior 
to the effective date of that Act. This bill is similar to a bill 
which Senator Pepper introduced and which failed of pas- 
sage in the 80th Congress. The Department has been asked 
to submit a report on the proposed bill. The report has not 
yet been prepared or cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 
Last year the Bureau indicated the passage of Senator Pep- 
per’s proposed bill was not in accord with the program of 
the President. 

A survey is now being made of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, including its retirement provisions, to determine 
the need for its improvement. Further consideration will be 
given in this survey to a liberalization of the provisions for 
the surviving widow of a retired officer along with other 
proposals that have been made concerning the Foreign 
Service Retirement System. 


Ill 


COMMENTS ON MR. ROBERTSON’S 
ARTICLE 


The numbered paragraphs refer to consecutive statements 
in Mr. Robertson’s text hereinafter summarized. 

1. The Foreign Service Act of 1946 increased salaries of 
officers on active duty but “excluded” retired officers from 
its benefits. The Federal Pay Acts of 1945 and 1946 resulted 
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in certain moderate increases in salaries for members of the 
Foreign Service together with all other civilian employees 
in the Government. Foreign Service personnel were alread 
receiving salaries at the increased rates established by these 
two Pay Acts at the time the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
went into effect. Officers in the unclassified grades and in 
classes III to VIII were transferred to new classes with in- 
creases averaging about 3% but ranging from nothing at 
all to a maximum of 5% in a very few instances. The only 
significant change in the salaries established in the Act was 
the raising of the salary ceiling from $10,000 to $13,500 per 
annum. This raising of the salary ceiling met with no op- 
position either in the Bureau or the Congress since it was 
generally assumed that the ceiling would also be raised for 
civilian officers in the Government generally in the follow- 
ing Congress. This was not done, probably because of the 
division of the legislative and executive branches between 
the two major parties, but it is expected to be done by the 
present Congress. Although the salaries of Assistant Sec- 
retaries will, for example, be substantially increased, there 
is no proposal to increase similarly annuities of Assistant 
Secretaries in retirement. 

Officers who succeed in gaining promotion to classes 1 
and 2 are substantially better off under the Foreign Service 
Act than officers in the former Classes I and II. However, 
many officers never progress above Class 3 and the For- 
eign Service Act gave them little more than had already been 
given them by the two Federal Pay Acts. Increases in an- 
nuities correspond strictly, class for class, with increases in 
salaries. As for the “16 other pecuniary benefits of all kinds 
and values” which the Foreign Service Act conferred, none 
of them is of great value by itself. They form a part of a 
long series of provisions starting with the Rogers Act in 
1924 which have been made by Congress to improve condi- 
tions in the Foreign Service. 

2. Desirability of recomputing retired officers’ salaries 
retroactively. The Department did prepare a bill in the 
sense desired by Mr. Robertson for computing annuities 
for officers in retirement basing annuities directly, grade 
for grade, on the rates of pay established by the Foreign 
Service Act for the grades in which annuitants had served 
during the last five years of active duty. This bill was re- 
jected by the Bureau of the Budget as being inconsistent 
with the President’s program for personnel of the Executive 
departments and agencies. 

3. “The Foreign Service is the only comparable service 
that has not had its annuities raised as from July 1, 1946.” 
This is incorrect. Annuitants under the Civil Service re- 
ceived increases in annuities only on February 28, 1948. 
The bill prepared by the Department and mentioned above, 
would have been considered by the same session of Congress 
as that which gave this increase to Civil Service annuitants. 
However, when the Department was informed of the Bureau’s 
rejection of its bill there was insufficient time to present a 
new bill before Congress adjourned. 

4. Our Service is subject to the double discrimination of 
a 5% salary assessment and of a low 60% pension formula, 
while officers of the Federal Judiciary are getting 100%, and 
those of the uniformed services are receiving 75%, of their 
retirement pay. Actually, the Federal Civil Service has had 
a 5% salary assessment since July 1, 1942 and on Julv 10, 
1948 it was increased to 6%. At the present time officers 
retiring under the current Civil Service Retirement Act can 
get a 60% pension only by serving 40 years, whereas our 
officers have received 60% pensions on the basis of 30 vears 
of service since 1934. Mr. Robertson mentions that officers 
of our Federal Judiciary get 100% pensions. This is un- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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INSURANCE 


Special policies for Government Serv- 
ice officers. Annual policies, world wide. 
Trip policies, silverware, jewelry, fur 
policies. Travelers baggage policies, fire 
and burglary policies in Washington. 
Write or telegraph your order. We will 
send policy and bill, or will hold you cov- 


. i i 
ered while we write for further informa- _— anaes 
— connection at American 


Security & Trust Company, 


foreign service officers can establish a financial 


Sec urity | tie that brings them, even in the remote cor- 
STEEL VANS ners of the world, the prompt, attentive service 


they are accustomed to receive at home. 


Steel lift vans available in half the 


world. Security, economy, convenience. American Security offers you complete bank- 
Make inquiry as long ahead as possible. ing facilities, from safe deposit boxes to trust 


and estate services. It responds quickly when 
there is a call for fast action. It gives personal 
attention to your needs while abroad . . . as 
though you came to the bank in person. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


*‘Packing for Overseas Shipment,” giv- 
ing detailed instructions. Send for a 


copy. We cordially invite you to get in touch with 
| us when we can be of help in any banking or 
trust matter. 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washington ‘ P 
a safe depository for 58 years A WMETUUN Sccurtly 


& TRUST COMPANY 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. 5 WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 
Cc. A. Aspinwall, President MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
3 Affiliated with American Security and Trust Company ee 
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BARR SERVICE 


Thirty Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 


SHIPPING AGENTS | 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


For thirty years BARR SHIPPING COM- 
PANY has dealt with exporters and import- 
ers in a score of foreign countries, and 
experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps more than 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of a@ booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions. 


BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIPCO 


EXPEDITION TO GUADELOUPE 
(Continued from page 9) 


anthems. As a result of this uncertainty, our Delegation, 
I regret to report, missed at least two formal renditions of 
the Star-Spangled Banner in its honor. 

The fact that the participants were scattered for many 
miles over a mountainous landscape made normal Confer- 
ence operations extremely difficult. It proved almost impos- 
sible to engage in the delegation meetings and the consul- 
tations with other delegations that characterize most interna- 
tional gatherings. Our only attempt at a formal caucus of 
the United States, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands Delega- 
tions proved to be such a fiasco that it was never repeated. 
We assembled at five-thirty one afternoon in a room where 
the acoustics were unusually bad. Hardly had the advisers 
begun shouting advice down the long table when the lights 
went out, leaving the room in total darkness. (The local 
power plant is reportedly unable to obtain parts for its 
machinery.) The scene that ensued during the following 
half hour, in which some fifteen people tried to read docu- 
ments beneath three kerosene lamps and to exchange ideas 
at the top of their lungs. might well be used by some con- 
temporary Daumier for a cartoon entitled “The Futility of 
Diplomacy.” Every international conference has its nadir; 


this meeting was, so far as I am concerned, the nadir at 
Basse-Terre. 


Not All of the Comforts of Home 

Meals were provided by the one local hostelry, which 
made strenuous efforts to serve 150 to 200 guests instead of 
the usual 15 or 20. The wines were good; the food was not. 
The overworked and harrassed waitresses, gaily clothed in 
the traditional costume of the island, were always courteous 
and sometimes efficient. The hotel was managed by a 300- 
pound West Indian who might have stepped out of the pages 
of Somerset Maugham. 

On my first morning at Basse-Terre I learned at breakfast 
that one of our secretaries, Mrs. Ginn, had been stricken 
ill and had been taken to the hospital at Saint Claude. Half 
an hour later, as I entered the Conseil General for the first 
time, I saw the Information Officer of the Secretariat being 
carried off to the hospital on a stretcher. Report and rumors 
spread rapidly of other victims of the local diseases. 

The only serious casualty was Mrs. Ginn, who did not 
greatly enjoy her first trip outside the United States. When 
the doctors ordered her to Washington, a debate arose in 
the Delegation as to whether the Air Force at San Juan 
should be asked to send a helicopter to Basse-Terre or the 
Navy to send a PBY to Pointe-a-Pitre. The thought of a 
helicopter landing in the town square was an intriguing one, 
but the rescue was accomplished, in less than twentv-four 
hours, by means of a PBY. In fact. the PBY arrived at 
Pointe-a-Pitre two hours before the Navy’s telegram about 
the arrangements reached us in Basse-Terre. The prompt 
ection and efficient care of the Navy proved successful, and 
Mrs. Ginn was soon removed to Washington and restored 
to health. 

How to remain in relatively good health soon became the 
preoccupation of most participants. We had been officially 
advised on our arrival to drink only boiled or filtered 
water, to refrain from bathing in rivers, to take quinine, 
and to sleep under a mosquito net. Later advice, informally 
received, included avoidance of ice, fish, and the local Coca 
Cola. A minor crisis arose for a day or two over the last 
item; but, when its purity had been authoritatively estab- 
lished, Coca Cola rapidly regained its normal popularity. 

The beauty of the island and the charm of its people will, 
in retrospect, overshadow the inconveniences and discom- 
forts encountered in Guadeloupe. For me there will be the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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3. Fewer rattles, fewer repairs! 


SUPER-CUSHION does all these amazing things because 
it’s bigger, softer—runs on 24 Ibs. of air! 

It soaks up bumps and rattles, gives you an un- 
believably smoother ride—cuts down repairs! And be- 
cause it has a larger contact area with the road, it 


gives you safer stops and starts, makes your car flow 
around the curves! 


Your Goodyear dealer has Super-Cushions to fit 
your car—now! 


More Mileage! Super-Cushions not only modernize 


\s 
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your car’s road performance—they also consistently 
average more mileage than the best standard tires. And, 
because they are bigger and softer, they are harder to 
cut or bruise, have extra blowout resistance. 


Super cushion by 


MORE PEOPLE, THE WORLD OVER, RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 
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These 3 wonders can happen to you! , 

1. Soffest, smoothest ride you've ever had... 2. Greater traction, greater safety... : 
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Sinclair Distributors 
throughout the world 
offer high-quality Sin- 
clair Oils and Lubri- 
cants for all industrial 


and automotive needs. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 
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memory of sudden winds and torrential rains in the night, 
and of a brilliant double rainbow across the valley in “the 
morning. The great masses of poinsettias and bougainvillia 
along the roads, and the black volcanic sands along the 
beaches. The vista of an eighteenth century chateau through 
an avenue of trees, with the sinister La Souffriére, ever 
cloud-covered, towering above. The West Indian citizens 
and their children on a Sunday morning, all clad in white, 
walking gaily down the highway to Mass. Our laundress on 
the plantation, singing the Gloria over the tub while she 
scrubbed our shirts. The chorus of women at the Prefect’s 
ball and the chorus of schoolgirls at the Mayor’s reception, 
both clothed in traditional brightly colored gowns and head- 
dresses, singing ancient airs and swaying gracefully in ac- 
companiment. And the crowd of townspeople beneath the 
public radio in the square, cheering a Guadeloupe touch- 
down against Haiti. 


Of Lights and Letters 


The meetings of the Conference and the Commission were 
held at the Conseil Général, a handsome, modern building 
only two blocks down the hill from the hotel. A number of 
rooms, surrounding a pleasant patio, were available for 
Secretariat offices and for Commission and committee meet- 
ings. The council chamber, where plenary sessions were 
held, was light, cool, and comfortable during the day. To- 
ward the end of the afternoon, the ceiling lights came on, 
dimmed, and went out at intervals, and seven kerosene lamps 
were brought in to assist the Chairman, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the reporters, and the press. The other participants, 
without benefit of lamps, had to carry on their debates amid 
the encircling gloom. 

The post office in the Conseil Général provided a constant 
source of annoyance, and amusement. The Guadeloupe 
stamps were so beautiful that one was tempted to write an 
inordinate amount of letters and postcards. (Impressed 
by the stamps on two of my airmail letters, the Washington 
post office rushed the letters to my home by special deliv- 
ery!) As the clerks spoke only French, however, the Eng- 
lish-speaking delegates had some difficulty in buying stamps, 
and especially in sending telegrams. The local post office in 
all its previous history had probably never had to transmit 
more than an occasional telegram announcing the birth of a 
son or regretting the price of bananas. It dealt heroically, 
but not too efficiently, with the unprecedented large volume 
of official, press, and private messages resulting from the 
Conference. Each telegram had to be telephoned between 
Basse-Terre and Pointe-a-Pitre and each English message had 
to be transmitted letter by letter; the simple word the becom- 
ing, for example, “Théodore, Henri, Edouard.” As a result. 
we were sometimes uncertain whether a message received 
from the Department of State was in English or in code. A 
member of another delegation informed us that after he had 
deciphered the first page of an incoming code telegram he 
would decide it was hopeless and would then make up the 
rest of the message. 

The problem of communications, like many others. was 
complicated for our Delegation by the fact that Basse-Terre 
had no American Consulate. the nearest being at Fort-de- 
France, Martinique. one hundred miles away. Even at that 
distance, however, Vice-Consul John R. Bartelt. Jr., rendered 
the Delegation courteous and efficient assistance. Consul 
Frederick D. Hunt, who had been transferred to Washington 
shortly before the Conference opened, had been helpful in 
keeping the Department informed about travel and housing 
arrangements. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Food for a hungry world 


International Harvester provides 
the most complete line of machines 
manufactured today. Mechanized 
farm equipment tested and proved 
under every conceivable operating 
condition, designed to meet exact 
requirements, built to produce 
larger and better crops everywhere. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Topay, world hunger is stern reality. In too many places around the globe 
there are multitudes of hungry people. 


The final solution—enough bread, enough food for all—will be the result 
of a complex equation that involves statesmen and farmers, production and 
distribution, industry and agriculture. And a basic factor in this equation 
is maximum use of the modern tools of mechanized agriculture. 


Certainly the farmlands of the world concern us all. We have an interest ? 
in what the soil grows and how these crops are raised... to reach highest : 
production the land must be effectively worked. And it is through better 
planting, better cultivation and harvesting that the IH symbol has become 
so familiar to the men who actually work the land. This symbol identifies the : 
thousands of International Harvester sales and service representatives located e 
throughout the world who demonstrate how sound, mechanized agriculture 
produces more food for all...on large-scale acreage or small. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT COMPANY 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 1, U.S.A. 


McCormick-Deering International 
Tractors and Farm Equipment 
International Trucks 
International Refrigeration 
International Industrial Power 
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Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation’s 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
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EXPEDITION TO GUADELOUPE 
(Continued from page 36) 


The West Indian Conference met under the Chairmanship 
of Pierre Pelieu, French Co-Chairman of the Caribbean 
Commission, whose tact, wit, and parliamentary skill con- 
tributed much to its success. The Conference devoted two 
weeks, largely through committee meetings, to an extensive 
agenda which had “Industrial Development and Economic 
Productivity” as its central theme. The debates took place 
under nine headings: report of the Secretary-General; trade 
statistics and information; industrial development; tourism; 
research; transportation and communications; labor; human 
rights; and the agenda of the next Session of the Conference. 
The discussions of three of these items, summarized briefly 
below, were particularly notable. 

Industrial Development.—The outstanding substantive 
issue of the Conference was industrial development. Discus- 
sion in this field provoked lively disagreement. The princi- 
pal differences arose over two questions: The first was the 
degree to which the delegates believed that industrialization 
by itself could be utilized to raise living levels in the area. 
The Conference ultimately agreed that industrialization 
should supplement rather than supplant the agricultural 
activities of the area, and that it would not solve, by itself, 
the tremendous, basic problem of over-population. The 
second question was the desirability of establishing a special 
Caribbean Bank. On this issue a compromise was finally 
reached: “If, after examination, it be found that the sources 
of hard currency available from ECA and the International 
Bank prove insufficient to meet the needs of the Caribbean 
territories, investigations should immediately be undertaken 
by the Caribbean Commission into the possibilities of the 
establishment of a Caribbean Development Bank.” In this 
connection the Conference recommended the establishment 
of a special committee to examine and coordinate requests 
for loans from the International Bank. 

Tourism.—As previous plans for a Caribbean Tourist De- 
velopment Association, with an annual budget of $200,000 
had not been possible to carry out, the Conference gave con- 
sideration to a modified version of the original program. 
It recommended the creation of an Interim Committee to 
foster the development of the Association, with an initial 
annual budget of $50,000. The Committee would concentrate 
on the most urgent problems, such as improvements of serv- 
ices, promotion of uniform standards, and compilation of 
travel information. The Conference further recommended 
that the Commission undertake a number of specific pro- 
jects which would render travel in the region more con- 
venient and less expensive. 

Human Rights.—The Conference took note of the work 
already done by the United Nations in the drafting of a 
Declaration of Human Rights and expressed the hope that 
“the legislatures of the Caribbean territories will be guided 
by such of the principles enunciated in the draft Declara- 
tion as have not already been incorporated in their statutes 
or constitutions; and that as soon as the Declaration has 
been finally adopted by the United Nations, the terms thereof 
will be implemented in full as speedily as possible.” This 
recommendation was adopted only a few days before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, meeting at Paris, 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

At the end of its session, the Conference stood in silent 
tribute to the memory of the late Charles W. Taussig, former 
United States Co-Chairman of the Caribbean Commission, 
who died last spring. Introducing a resolution dedicated “to 
a great and good friend of the peoples we represent,” Mr. 
W. H. Courtenay, of British Honduras, declared: 


(Continued on page 40) 
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quality of Four Roses maga- 
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EXPEDITION TO GUADELOUPE 
(Continued from page 38) 


“When, as I firmly believe, the peoples of this region will 
walk yet closer together and some of the many existing ills 
will have been cured, history will pay adequate tribute to a 
man who contributed in very great measure in bringing 
about these results, results for which we all hope and must 
work as hard as he did.” 

Those present who were familiar with the proceedings at 
Lake Success—where delegates come from various regions 
of the world and represent different national backgrounds, 
cultures, religions, and, too often, sharply divergent policies 
—were impressed by the relative harmony of the debates and 
by the obvious good will which existed throughout the hall. 
The territorial delegates, whether officials or private citizens, 
whatever their racial heritage and national allegiance, 
showed an inspiring determination to pool their efforts 
toward a common goal—the advancement of the Caribbean 
peoples. 

The meetings of the Caribbean Commission were smaller, 
being attended only by the Commissioners, usually four in 
number, of the four Member Governments, and their staffs. 
Although only the four Co-Chairmen — Pierre Pelieu, 
France; Dr. J. C. Kielstra, the Netherlands; Sir Hubert 
Rance, United Kingdom; and Ward M. Canaday, United 
States —can vote and although their decisions must be 
unanimous, it is rare, after full and frank discussion of an 
issue, that all Commissioners present, both the Co-Chairmen 
and their associates, do not reach complete agreement. 

The Commission was presided over by Dr. Kielstra, who 
has been the Netherlands Co-Chairman since 1946 and until 
recently the Netherlands Minister to Mexico. Dr. Kielstra 
has the distinction of having entered government service 
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when Queen Wilhelmina assumed the reins of power in 
1898 and retired when Her Majesty abdicated fifty years 
later in 1948. 


The Commission dealt with some thirty different items 
ranging from hurricanes to mosquitoes, and from far-reach- 
ing research programs to budgetary and administrative ar- 
rangements. For two days after the Conference had ad- 
journed, the Commission considered the recommendations 
of the Conference and in most cases recommended them to 
the four Member Governments for favorable action. 


Outward Bound 


The town of Basse-Terre was dark as the S.S. Gouveneur 
Mouttet lay at anchor in the roadstead, It was the evening 
of Thursday, December 16, and the pier was lighted only by 
a flickering kerosene lamp. As the remaining twenty-five 
members of the Commission jumped into the launch, a great 
commotion arose along the crowded pier. The manager of 
the hotel was pursuing two members of another Delegation 
who she charged, angrily but incorrectly, had left an unpaid 
bill of 10,000 frances. “Voleurs! Assassins!” she shouted, 
“Quelle audace!”” The manager having been convinced of 
her error, the launch bore us to the Mouttet. 

The Mouttet, on the return voyage, seemed larger, cleaner, 
and faster. Even in the rough waters of the Guadeloupe 
Passage, most of the passengers managed to get some sleep. 
At least, this was true of six or eight of us on the starboard 
deck who had chosen cognac as a sedative—quite as effective 
as phenobartitol and much tastier! As dawn broke over the 
harbor of St. John’s, Antigua, the little group of travellers 
left the Mouttet, tired and battered, but consoled in the 
thought that they had experienced something unique in the 
history of international conferences. 
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wise management 
RADIO-EQUIPPED 


@ Wise management—of government and industry—is radio equipped today. RCA 
radio equipment is the partner of progress around the world. The RCA Interna- 
tional Division carries RCA leadership in radio into all countries. Through its 
nine subsidiary companies, its 300 distributors, and special field representatives, 
the RCA International Division provides thorough, on-the-spot experience in 
radio to home, government or industry, or to any organization doing overseas 


business. RCA installations of radio equipment by the RCA International Division 
include: 


BROADCASTING EQUIPMENT 


Powerful new RCA broadcasting transmitters, from 50 kilowatts to 150 kilo- 


watts, for nations providing new radio voices for the interpretation of domestic 
and international policies. 


Hundreds of radio transmitters, and associated studio equipment, for commercial 


broadcasting concerns, improving technical facilities and competitive market 
position. 


RADIOMARINE EQUIPMENT 


Marine radio and radar equipment, designed and manufactured by Radiomarine 
Corporation of America, installed on the flagships of the world’s leading com- 
mercial fleets. Ship-to-shore radio for fishing fleets and other shipping fields. 


MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mobile communications equipment for state and municipal police, fire, sanita- 
tion, and other services; and a wide range of commercial uses. 


POINT TO POINT RADIO EQUIPMENT 


For communications companies, oil pipe lines and numerous other con- 
cerns; for governments modernizing their communications systems. 


AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 


For navigation and communication by ranking air transportation systems. 


The RCA International Division is at the service of wise management— 
in government and industry—around the world. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


745 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK, N.Y.,U.S.A. Radiogram Address: RADIOINTER, NEW YORK 
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THE WIRELESS BULLETIN 
(Continued from page 11) 


reports an important “speeding up of the production and 
distribution of USA, our daily French-language information 
bulletin . . . saving eight hours on the Paris messenger 
deliveries and a full 24 hours on the mail distribution. . . . 
This accelerated process was timed to coincide with the 
new European Regional File which started on September 7, 
We now distribute USA in time for the material to be 
used in the evening papers of the same day on which they 
received it. Distribution begins in Paris by 12:30 noon 
at the latest.” 

An operation similar to that of USIS Paris takes place 
daily in fifty-two countries, enabling our Public Affairs 
Officers and Press Officers to make daily releases of authori- 
tative facts and figures about the United States for imme- 
diate foreign press use. By this continuous, candid report- 
ing, the United States practices the exact reverse of the 
“Iron Curtain” policy and tells the rest of the world what 
it is doing and why. Other countries, friendly or not, are 
thus made to realize that what we say is corroborated by 
what we do. We supply them the accurate information 
on which to build international understanding with us. 

So that our Foreign Service personnel may be further 
informed, every edition of the Wireless Bulletin includes a 
“Foreign Service Digest” whose distribution is restricted 
to Mission and other U. S. official personnel. It includes 
a condensed domestic and foreign news roundup, a news- 
letter showing U. S. trends and news background, and house 
news of interest to the Foreign Service. USIS Sofia com- 
mented recently, “For the American staff, the news roundup 
is vital . . . for iron curtain areas, cut off as they are from 
immediate access to factual reporting.” USIS Moscow 
echoes this, reporting avid reception there of news avail- 
able only in the Wireless Bulletin. 

The extent to which foreign papers utilize USIS material 
varies greatly from country to country. It takes no Ellery 
Queen to figure out why. As USIS Helsinki remarked, it 
is impossible for the limited staff under the Press Officer 
to scan every paper every day to count up the number 
of USIS items published, but spot-checking discloses some 
very encouraging and very significant figures on the num- 
ber finding their way into print. Spot-checking a month’s 
items showed: Rio de Janeiro—604 stories; Chungking— 
402; Rome—300; Warsaw—7; Moscow—none. 

The beneficial effect of the stream of facts which the 
Wireless Bulletin is beaming out daily for foreign press 
usage is attested by reports from American missions in 
many countries. USIS Oslo reported “. . . USIS managed 
to get substantial circulation for constructive reporting 
about the United States . . . Considerable attention was 
given to the political conventions and the party platforms. 
A comparison of the foreign policy sections of the two 
platforms was used in full in Vart Land, Oslo, and a num- 
ber of provincial papers.” 

USIS Hankow, reporting an increased use of Wireless 
Bulletin material by local papers, declared that “the con- 
tinuing demand by the Chinese reading public for undis- 
torted foreign and world news” was the chief explanation 
for the increase. USIS Trieste consistently reports the ef- 
fectiveness of the factual information against the “virulent 
propaganda” of the communist dailies. 

Perhaps most significant of all the evidence of USIS 
value comes from the countries under Soviet domination. 
The American Embassy, Praha, reported to the Depart- 
ment on May 19, 1948: “Czech police and postal authorities 
yesterday confiscated 446 copies of the Czech-language 
USIS bulletin containing DWB 70, ‘Geneva Free Informa- 
tion Achievements Reported.’ 80 copies addressed to for- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE NEW JOHNSON 


"VY GEAR SHIFT 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


This is the new Johnson QD! The motor that is engineered 
throughout for gearshift control. Ten full horsepower* “Hold- 
your-hat” acceleration (and it trolls, too!). Long cruising range 
—with the separate Mile-Master Fuel Tank and its 5-gallon 
capacity. Vari-Volume Pump for “positive” cooling at all | 
speeds. Idle-Minder for automatic limitation of motor speed 
in Neutral and Reverse. Ful-Vue Fuel Gauge, Lubri-Tite Seals, 
Twin-Grip Hand-Holds, and much more. It’s a new kind of 
outboard motor that opens a new day in outboard motoring! 


OUTBOARD, MARINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Export Division, Waukegan, Ill., U.S.A. 


‘5 GREAT JOHNSONS FOR 1949 


Model HD — Small Alternate Firing Twin ........2224- 2.5 H.P.* 
Model TD — Medium Alternate Firing Twin ..... 
Model QD — Large Alternate Firing Twin 
FREE waNnpy CHART with Gear Shift Control and Mile-Master Fuel Tank ..... 10.0 H.P.* 
Model SD — Super Alternate Firing Twin 
WRITE for the Sea-Horse Handy Chart. with Mile-Mester Fuel Tank. . 16.0 H. P.* 
Illustrates and charts in detail the 5 great Model PO — Heavy Duty Opposed Twin. ............- 22.0 H.P.* 
Johnson outboard motors. Sent free. “ * All ratings are O. B.C. Certified Brake H.P. at 4000 r. p.m. 
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THE WIRELESS BULLETIN 
(Continued from page 42) 


eign embassies and legations and to Czech government 
offices were not affected.” On July 14, USIS Praha re- 
ported that June “was a month which saw USIS bulletin 
circulation soar to its highest figure yet—1060 copies daily 
of the Czech-language edition.” - 

The improvement which Congress made possible in the 
worldwide information program also finds corroboration 
in the experience of forces afield. The USIS Officers in 
India have been able to place an increased amount of the 
material in the columns of India’s press. On September 
23, the Public Affairs Officer reported from Buenos Aires, 
“The important morning newspaper La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires on September 22, 1948 published on the front page 
a story prepared by USIS Press Office from the Wireless 
Bulletin . . . reporting that the Department of State had 
placed special facilities at the disposal of Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Dulles to afford rapid communication in code between 
them during the United Nations General Assembly . . . 
La Nacion devoted its principal editorial space to an 800- 
word commentary on the subject, eulogizing the United 
States spirit of fair play. A story of this type exemplifies 
the best that can be provided for the successful oneration 
of the United States Information program abroad.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENTS 


Name Date of Retirement 
Bankhead, John L. Dec. 31, 1948 
Fullerton, Hugh S. Dec. 31, 1948 
Gotlieb, Bernard Dec. 31, 1948 
Johnston, Coldwell Dec. 31, 1948 
McMillin, Stewart FE. Dec. 31, 1948 
Thompson, Samuel Reed Dec. 31, 1948 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 17) 


must reduce his standard of living while in Washington. 
He implies that this comes about because the family has to 
live in a 5 to 8 room house or apartment, with all modern 
conveniences; because the wife and children do the house- 
work, the husband mows the lawn, and all of them spend a 
few evenings a week at home together. If this is a reduced 
standard of living, then we are all terribly misled, because 
that is the way America lives, and we believe our standard 
of living is the highest in the world. It was a very cute pic- 
ture Mr. Irwin drew of the Foreign Service wife staring 
hopelessly at a week’s stack of dishes (a week’s that is, if 
there were only four in the family). But I don’t believe 
any Foreign Service wife posed for the picture. Truer to 
facts is the picture of the Foreign Service husband who 
went to Hecht’s and bought a wonderful spray, with special 
soap to fit inside, to attach to the hot water faucet, and then 
had the time of his life, with the male guests, washing dishes 
with the gadget. Nor is living abroad synonymous with 
having servants. Even with servants, many Foreign Service 
wives spend lots of time in the kitchen, from choice. 

As to the men’s job in the Department and its effect upon 
their ego and their pride, I make no comments except to say 
that here, too, personality often plays a part. Nearly every 
Foreign Service officer and his wife were born and brought 
up in little and big towns all over the United States. They 
have striven to keep American holidays and customs alive 
for their children. Ten, or even twenty years abroad, es- 
pecially with visits home, cannot make them forget what 
was bosn and bred in them. If the wife is foreign-born, 
she, too, was reared in a friendly neighborhood, for people 
are more or less the same the world over. If a person is 
sociable, he'll be friendly with his neighbors. If he is civic- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Building Peace 
Through Trade 


Diligently serving the cause of peace, 
Grace Line’s modern fleet of Santa ships 
is helping build the world trade upon 
which prosperity and good international 
relations depend . .. transporting people 
and commodities between the Americas 
with speed and efficiency. 


Regular Direct American Flag 
Passenger and Freight Services 
between the Americas 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and N.W.L., 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 


Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemal:, 
Fl Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 
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LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

(Continued from page 44) 
minded, he will participate in community activities. This 
will be the case no matter where he lives or what his job. 
There is no necessity for the Foreign Service officer to for- 
get he is one while in Washington, any more than his Con- 
gressman or the corner grocer should forget what his job 
is. 

I have learned to know many Foreign Service families 
throughout several years, both in and out of Washington. 
On the whole, they seem to be average, normal, happy and 
active American families. Many of them seek Washington 
assignments. I firmly believe that, with few exceptions, 
these families, the foreign wife included, return with a feel- 
ing of joyful anticipation, homesick for American soil, 
elated at the privilege of living in the Nation’s capital, and 
remain there, sharing life with millions of other Americans 
in a normal way. 

Mrs. W. Strom 


Library Subscriptions to the Journal 


6131 Ist Place, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
December 28, 1948 
To THE Epirors, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
Sirs: 

I am today requesting that a subscription to the JOURNAL 
be sent to the library of my college. The JoURNAL is prop- 
erly described as the house organ of the Foreign Service. 
However, it carries much material which should interest 
students of international relations and foreign policy. Wider 
familiarity with the JouRNAL should produce a wider inter- 
est in and better understanding of the Foreign Service as a 
career. Beyond this, one may hope that it would contribute 
to the general public understanding of foreign relations 
upon which a successful foreign policy must in the long run 
depend. 

This may be one practical way, not too expensive, in 
which the individual Foreign Service employee can help 
the “public relations” of the Service. Might it not be 
worthwhile to ask Association members to send subscrip- 
tions to their school libraries, home town libraries, frater- 
nities and the like? Might not a wider circulation also re- 
sult in the receipt from more varied sources of material for 
publication in the JOURNAL? 

Very truly yours, 
Caspar D. GREEN 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 19) 


Newly Formed Officers’ Club of Philadelphia 


As a considerable number of officers of the Foreign Service 
and Department are military reserve officers, the following 
information may be of interest: 

The Officers’ Club of Philadelphia formally opened its new 
headquarters in the John Bartram Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, January 26. 

Recently organized, the Officers’ Club is sponsored by 
the Reserve Officers’ Association, of Philadelphia, of which 
Major Roger P. Hollingsworth is president. 

The John Bartram Hotel clubroom is now open 24 hours 
every day, to provide full facilities for visiting and resident 
officers, those on active duty, and those in the reserve of all 
services. 


Opportunities for Graduate Study Abroad Announced 


Opportunities for Americans to pursue graduate study in 
the United Kingdom, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 46) 


Greece, New Zealand and the Philippines under the Ful- 
bright Act were announced January 6 by the Department of 
State. Awards are made in the currency of the countries 
in which the candidate will study and include round-trip 
transportation, tuition, books and maintenance for one full 
academic year. 


To qualify, a student must be an American citizen, have 
the B.A. degree, or its equivalent, before the 1949 academic 
year, and possess a knowledge of the language of the country 
sufficient to carry out the proposed study. 

Selection of candidates is based in general on scholastic 
achievement and the value of the project, as well as the 
high personal qualifications of the individual. Veterans are 
given preference provided their qualifications are approxi- 
mately equal to those of other candidates. 

The Fulbright program is expected ultimately to embrace 
more than twenty countries and may involve an estimated 
expenditure of $140,000,000 in foreign currencies during 
the next twenty years. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATIONS UNDER 
SECTION 517 


(Continued from page 21) 
points will be eligible to take a Physical Examination. 


e. A number of candidates, predetermined annually for 
each fiscal year by the Director General of the Foreign Ser- 
vice for each of the four classes and not to exceed five per 
cent of the annual vacancies in each or 1, whichever is 
greater, from among those who pass the Physical Examina- 
tion and who receive the highest grades in the Oral Exam- 
ination, will be certified for appointment to the several 
classes, on the ground that, in the opinion of the Examining 
Panel, they possess the background and demonstrated ability 
such as to make them compare favorably with the best offi- 
cers in the corresponding classes of the Service. 


f. Candidates whose experience and qualifications are 
not adjudged sufficient to warrant their certification as elig- 
ible for appointment for which they were designated may be 
certified as eligible for appointment to the next lower class, 
except that no candidate will be certified as eligible for ap- 
pointment to Class 5 who has not passed the written Exam- 
ination. 


The Director General of the Foreign Service, acting on 
the advice of the Board of the Foreign Service, determined 
the maximum number of candidates to be certified for ap- 
pointment to Classes 1 to 4 during the fiscal year 1949 as 
follows: 


Class 1—1 
Class 2—2 
Class 3—2 
Class 4—3 


None of the three candidates for appointment to Class 5 
who took the recent Written Examination was successful. 


There remain in the competition: 
1 candidate for Class 1. 
2 candidates for Class 2 
14 candidates for Class 3 
15 candidates for Class 4 


The Oral Examinations of these candidates will begin in 
February. 
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WATIONAL DISTILLERS 


, OLD CROW—bonded bourbon or rye 
OLD SUNNY BROOK bourben—a biend 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


"420 Broadway, New York 5, New York, U.S. A 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
EXPORT DIVISION 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE bourbon—a biend 


RON MERITO—White or Gold Label 
OLD GRANO-DAD—bonded bourbon 
GILBEY’S GIN—The international Gin 


Famous old brands from -a dis- 


lence that warrant your patronage. 


of liguors 


tinguished family facilitate your 
selecting of the best for those mo- 
ments of traditional friendliness. 

. These are liquors of smooth, 
rare quality and mellow flavor. All 
maintainthehighstandardsofexcel- 
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your travel and pocket cash 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


100% SAFE - MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD 


Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


WHEREVER you may be stationed, 

Calvert “School-at-Home” can 

provide, by mail, a sound, mod- 

ern education for your child. 

Lessons are complete, easy to 

follow. No teaching experience is needed. Expert 
guidance by Calvert staff available. 


All books and supplies provided. Calvert lessons are widely 
used by State Department families. Courses empha- 
size fundamentals to assure thorough elementary 
education. More than 78,000 children all over the 
world have been educated by Calvert methods. 


Start anytime. Calvert-taught pupils often receive ad- 
vanced standing on entering other schools. 


Write for catalog today. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


130 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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NURSING THE VINE 
(Continued from page 20) 


However, as much as these expedients assist, the Foreign . 
Service plant must be nursed at its career roots if it is to 
yield an adequate harvest in the next decade or two, and 
onward. Lateral appointments at the expense of adequate 
Class 6 recruiting could well prove to be disastrous in the 
conduct of our foreign relations in the possibly crucial 
decade of 1960-1970, if not sooner. 


The average age of officers admitted under the Manpower 
Act is now 40 years. The average age of FSR officers ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1946 is 42 years. There is little 
reason to believe that this trend in the FSR appointments 
will change. There have been 297 young officers admitted 
to Classes 6 and 5 since November 13, 1946, including 32 
Manpower appointments in these classes. 

While men who come into the Service in their middle 
years bring with them experience and equipment of great 
value, it is our strong conviction that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of officers should start young and develop their abili- 
ties in the Service itself. Only in this manner can we hope 
to have an ample supply of officers with skill in languages, 
thorough knowledge of Foreign Service techniques and pro- 
cedures, intimate knowledge of a number of different coun- 
tries and cultures, and experience in the conduct of foreign 
affairs under a diversity of conditions. Moreover, the offi- 
cer who makes the Service his “first love” will, on the aver- 
age, have a greater sense of dedication to its purposes and 
willingness to accept arduous assignments in difficult posts. 

Looking ahead fifteen to twenty years, when those of us 
now in our middle forties and our fifties will be largely out 
of the picture, whether FSO, FSR or FSS, we must be sure 
that there is a plentiful supply of officers coming up who 
have been thoroughly trained in foreign affairs through 
lifelong experience. Purely numerical deficiences in person- 
nel can always be remedied by lateral appointment, but this 
could never be a fully satisfactory answer to the need for 
men who while still in their vigorous and creative years 
have already had long and varied foreign experience. 

We féel that there is some reason for concern, therefore, 
in the drastic reductions in Class 6 appointments already 
effected in the present fiscal year and apparently contem- 
plated for the one to come. We can foresee a situation in 
which, despite the workings of a selection-out system, we 
might have by 1960-65 a top-heavy condition in the upper 
classes, resulting in discouragement and resignations in the 
ranks below. 

We have since the end of the war fortunately built up an 
adequate contingent of carefully selected young officers, 
nearly 300, and the pyramid still rests properly on its base. 
We fully believe that prudence will prevail over other very 
human characteristics, to the end that in a generation from 
now, the pyramid will not be literally resting and tottering 
on its apex. It is understood that the Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended that approximately 35 officers be ad- 
mitted by examination into the lower classes in the fiscal 
year 1949-1950. This number is insufficient. We feel that 
at least eighty new officers should infuse new blood to the 
Service during this fiscal year. There were in the Service 
on December 31, 1948, 1,259 FSO’s and 202 FSR’s. 

A continuing policy of generous recruitment annually into 
Class 6 will keep the vine in a permanently healthy condi- 
tion which in turn will ensure the efficiency and stability of 


a highly important facet of the defense machinery of the 
nation. 
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EXPORT DIVISION 


Round the World—wherever men are work- 
ing and planning for the new and better 
things to come—General American’s Export 
Division emblem stands for the best available. 

Whether it be tank, box or bulk lading cars 
—motor-coaches for comfortable and safe 
passenger service—storage tanks or unit proc- 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
RAILROADS AND SHIPPERS 


Tank cars— Aluminum cars 
alcohol, chlorine, Covered hopper cars 
fuel oil, gaso- Helium cars 

line, propane, Refrigerator cars 
acetic acid, sul- Rubber lined tank cars 
pturic acid tar. Stock cars 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATI 


Export Division 


10 East 49th St., Dept. 750, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. NUi4 
CABLE ADDRESS: Genamint, New York TRADE WN/ MARK 


GENERAL 


ess equipment for the various process indus- 
tries—you will find General American equip- 
ment doing its part. 


To better acquaint yourself with the diver- 
sity of equipment manufactured by this or- 
ganization, write today for Bulletin “EB.” 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Dryers Bins 
Evaporators Pressure Vessels 
Filters Storage Tanks 
Hydroseparators Towers 

Turbo Mixers Wiggins Roofs 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


I31 STATE STREET BOSTON + TEL.CAPITOL 7-9480 
607 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK * TEL. PLAZA 5-6965 


CARL M. J. von ZIELINSAI 


former American Foreign Service Officer 
with service in Europe and West Indies 


served with troops 


former Captain, Field Artillery, U.S.A., World War | 


Lt. Comdr., USNR, World War II 


served at sea 
Foreign Trade and Financial Adviser 


Specialist in realization of American assets abroad and 
debt claims against vested properties. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1507 M ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 23) 

wonder and astonishment, particularly to the recipients. The 
distribution of perfume, scarves, pins, jewelry, Christmas 
tree ornaments, a dog (china) and a sei of ten pins com- 
plete with ball was followed by spirited swapping and trad- 
ing, well oiled by excellent refreshments. 
Perils of the Trade 

FSO James May, considering visa applications by Sur- 
geons A and B from the Clinic of the Immaculate Conception 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, found he could approve A with the 
usual broad smile, but gave B an exhausting grilling. Two 
nights later, rushed to the nearest hospital with a ruptured 
appendix, May’s last impression as he went under was 
Surgeon A’s reassuring smile as he tested his scalpel. 


THE BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 25) 

On another occasion, shortly after Pearl Harbor, when 
the White House was a bedlam, “somebody in Greenland 
sent the President the hindquarter of a musk ox, frozen 
solid.” 

Her picture of the Roosevelts’ home life shows them to 
have had a more nearly normal family life than would seem 
possible in view of the whirl going on constantly about 
them. The President appears here as extremely close to his 
sons, wrestling with them, kidding them along; in their pri- 
vate section of the White House, they managed to live a 
seemingly happy life, while the rest of the building was a 
Grand Central Station. Nevertheless, the book should leave 
a prospective candidate for the Presidency shuddering with 
horror at the thought of even four years of it. The social 
schedule all by itself would be enough to kill an average 


man, to say nothing of the psychological impact of having 


your every move and statement watched by persons eagerly 
hoping for a false move to pounce upon. 

She speaks only briefly of the President’s death, paying 
him a high tribute, then closes the book abruptly and sadly. 
“It had been a happy home,” she concludes. “A brave and 
cheerful pair had lived there while the world was dark.” 

E. O’Connor 


The Manchurian Crisis, 1931-1932: A Tragedy in 
International Relations by Sara R. Smith, Assistant 
Professor of History at West Virginia University. The 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1948. $3.75. 
Any serious student of American foreign policy owes it to 

himself to read this sober book, which is well sub-titled “A 

Tragedy in International Relations.” It throws a glaring 

light, first on how World War II came by default to the 

United States, and, second, why many nations even today 

evince deep uneasiness as to continuing American foreign 

policy. 

Miss Smith attempts to disprove two current concep- 
tions: that the United States did all it could in the fatal 
Manchurian affair of 1931, and that Great Britain in the 
end “let the United States down.” Her account makes graphic 
but grim reading; it is particularly illuminating, in these 
days of American membership in and leadership of the 
United Nations, to show how far the country has evolved 
from the isolationist days of the early thirties when it 
thought it could go it alone in world life. 

Any hope of a peaceful settlement of the Manchurian 
“incident” can now be pretty clearly seen to have been 
vitiated nearly a dozen years before by America’s decision 
not to join the League of Nations. By that action, the 
world’s peace forces were tragically split, so that, when the 
“incident” came before the League Council, with not only 
Britain and France, Germany and Italy, but also China and 


Japan present, there was a huge gap caused by the absence 
(Continued on page 54) 
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World Events! Music! : 
Drama! Entertainment! 


BROUGHT TO YOU BETTER BY... 


Your world is busy broadcasting! For better 


listening, tune in your favorite radio programs on a 


distinguished, dependable General Electric radio! 


Export designed, protected against all climates, 


model XP-181 gives you standard broadcast 
band, 6 short wave bands including 4 spread 
bands — 7 bands to bring world events direct 
to you. 

Recordings become intimately delightful 
with the G-E Electronic Reproducer — each 
delicate tone of your favorite symphony orches- 
tra recreated in rich, full, flawless manner. The 
12-inch Superdynapower Speaker lends deep, 
realistic quality to every broadcast or record. 

18th Century aesign, in lustrous mahogany. 
Hand rubbed for matchless beauty, operates on 
any AC power supply, 110 to 220 volts, 50 or 
60 cycles. 


ET-9-9 


MODEL X-457 — SUPERB among table radios, 
this G-E receiver provides all finest features in 
compact design. Has European long wave 
band, medium wave band and two short wave 
bands. 


* 


For details about General Electric export radios, 
write to Electronics Dept., International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Products of the General Electric Co., U.S.A. 


tested for perfect world-wide use — the G-E - 


FEBRUARY, 1949 
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BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 

CANAL ZONE 


Serving Middle America 


A half century of Caribbean service 
underscores today’s function of the 
Great White Fleet. Here are fast, 
fully-refrigerated cargo and passen- 
ger vessels—modern and spotless— 
fit, willing and able to serve shippers 
and travellers in Inter-American 
trade. Competent staffs, afloat and 
ashore, and modern equipment and 
facilities are yours to command. 


Great Waite Fueet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y., WHitehall 4-1700 


New Orleans: 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 
Chicago: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
San Francisco: 1001 Fourth St., San Francisco 7 


OFFICERS AND PERMANENT AMERICAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(EXCEPT Reserve Officers) 


Do you have adequate protection? A great many 
of your colleagues are enjoying a sense of real secur- 
ity at an extremely small cost due to a participation 
in the plan of group life insurance and hospital-surgi- 
zal coverage provided by the AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, care of the 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


An announcement of October |, 1947, concerning 
the plan has been sent to each post. If the office 
copy is not available, perhaps a colleague will loan 


his copy for perusal, or the Protective Association 
will be glad to mail one upon request. Application 


and Declaration of Health may be typed if blank 


forms are not handy. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 52) 


of the most powerful Far Eastern State. While President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson inherited this situation and 
were not responsible for it, the breach created by the 1920 
elections and the paralysis of American foreign policy which 
followed dogged their steps throughout the Manchurian 
crisis and led to awkward actions and near-subterfuges un- 
worthy of a great democracy defending its vital interests. 

The efforts to bridge this gulf and effect some kind of co- 
operation with the international agency striving for peace- 
ful settlement were hopelessly unsuccessful. When, in the 
most dramatic Council session yet held, a representative of 
the United States took his seat for the first time, world hopes 
soared high, only to be dashed almost immediately by the 
fact that that representation was based on the widely diver- 
gent terms of the Kellogg Pact, and the representative him- 
self, while personally able, had the status merely of local 
consul limited to serving as a telephone link with Washing- 
ton. The situation became even worse when later the Council 
moved to Paris; the new United States representative, though 
a former Vice-President, refused to sit with, or even to meet 
most of, the members of the Council and conducted rival 
negotiations with the Chinese and Japanese in his hotel 
room which barely escaped an opera-bouffe finale. Seldom 
in history were a great nation’s interests so ill protected. 

Miss Smith criticizes other points in American policy dur- 
ing this fatal period. First was the refusal for months, until 
the Japanese themselves changed their minds, to go along 
with the League’s normal procedure of sending an impartial 
commission to the spot to ascertain the facts as the Lytton 
Commission ultimately did. She also cites delays and un- 
certainties in Washington in following up League action, in 
dealing evenly with the Chinese and the Japanese, in educat- 
ing public opinion, et cetera. But most damaging of all, 
throughout the whole dispute, was the belief, which Am- 
bassador Dawes finally converted into a certainty, that, how- 
ever forcefully Secretary Stimson might speak, President 
Hoover would not join in any type of direct action or “sanc- 
tions” which might result in war. On the day this final 
message came, M. Briand, President of the League Council, 
commented to a friend of this reviewer: “Collective security 
is dead.” 

It is against this long background dating back to 1920 
that Miss Smith projects the second charge that Britain 
“let us down.” She has no tender words for Sir John Simon 
but understands why he would not suddenly jump to action 
when the case had already been hopelessly jeopardized and 
when there was still no certainty of any real steps being 
authorized. The truth has always seemed to this reviewer. 
and is strengthened by Miss Smith’s detailed account, that 
neither nation ever intended any decisive action, that the 
United States had been hopelessly crippled from the start by 
her isolationist hangover from 1920, that the other nations 
had carried on experimentally as best they could in the cir- 
cumstances, and that, when America at last partly woke up. 
it was too late, just as it was to prove too late a few years 
later when the Western Powers woke up after Munich. 

Miss Smith’s account will doubtless be sharply contested. 
particularly by some of the American participants. It is. 
however, well worth reading; it reconstructs a situation al- 
most impossible to visualize today. It has the merit of being 
history written not from the side perspective of a single na- 
tional policy, with all the deflection there almost inevitable. 
but rather from above looking down with an over-all per- 
spective on the whole scene. It is a case history which is 
indispensable to an understanding of those critical days 
which found their culmination in Pearl Harbor and which 
still have deep echoes within the world’s sensitive nervous 


system. ARTHUR SWEETSER 
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RETIRED OFFICERS’ ANNUITIES 
(Continued from page 32) 


doubtedly a good thing but we must recognize that the 
government could not and would not generalize such a 
benefit to all government servants. Mr. Robertson refers 
to the 75% pensions received by officers in the active Armed 
Services. However, the base salaries in the Armed Services 
are generally lower than in the Foreign Service and in spite 
of the difference of percentages, most retired Army officers 
get lower pensions, grade for grade, than retired Foreign 
Service officers. Of course, the current Congress may have 
before it a bill increasing military pay. 


A contributing annuity system in some ways is superior 
to a non-contributing one, such as Army has. An Army of- 
ficer who retires before becoming eligible for an annuity has 
no equity in a Retirement Fund. In a contributing system 
‘the participant has a constantly increasing savings account 
that is built up year by year by his contributions. 


5. A retired officer should be able to provide a survivor- 
ship annuity for his surviving widow without a correspond- 
ing reduction in his own annuity. Congress reiterated its 
stand on this question in the Act of February 28. 1948 when 
it refused to make such an arrangement for the Civil Service. 
It is true that Congress made a more liberal joint and sur- 
vivorship provision for the Civil Service than we have at 
present for the Foreign Service. but, our joint and survivor- 
ship arrangement was more favorable than that of the 
Civil Service prior to February 28. 1948. It is possible that 
there mav yet be some improvement in our provision. It is 
true that if an officer dies before he retires his widow gets 
an annuity without any additional contribution on his part. 


6. The Department “admitted” to the Bureau of the 
Rud get that the cost of re-computing retired annuities would 
be $239,000 for the first year. In making its case for re- 
computing the Department merely advanced this estimate 
which was that of the Government Actuary. 


7. Mr. Robertson wishes the principle of “substantial 
parity” (i.e. in respect to computation of annuities of re- 
tired and serving officers) incorporated into the Depart- 
ment’s bill for the relief of retired officers. The Government 
has never recognized this rrinciple for anv civilian agency 
end the Executive Offve of the President rejected it when 
approached in connection with the submission of our bill. 


8. Mr. Robertson urges Department nrevaration and 
support of a bill unapproved bv the Bureau of the Budeet, 
to be passed. if necessary over the President's “indefensible 
veto.” The Department of State cannot go to the Congress 
over the President’s head nor attempt to convince Congress 
that the President is wrong on this or that measure. 


9. It is, as a matter of tact. not feasible for the Denart- 
ment or for anv Foreien Service officer to submit anvthing 
to Coneress “totally revardless of the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Government Actuary.” 


10. Mr. Robertson sveaks of his two “harmless provisos” 
that will call for no additional appropriation uvon the as- 
sumption that the chances for survival between husband and 
wife are more or less equal. As a matter of fact, in the 
average case, the chances are that the wife will live four 
vears longer than the husband. Apart from that, given a 
husband and wife of certain ages, the chance that one of 
them will be living ten years from a given date is consider- 
ably better than the chance that both of them will be living 
at that date. The cost of a joint and survivorship annuity 
is therefore considerably greater than that of a single an- 
nuity. In the case of a couple retiring at age 60 after 30 


Fesruary, 1949 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


years of service by the man, the joint and survivorship an- 
nuity is generally about 25% greater than the cost of a 
single annuity. 


11. The contention that the Foreign Service is absolutely 
distinct and different from the Civil Service in every con- 
ceivable respect is open to question. In our opinion the way 
to lose the support of Congress for any measure improving 
Service benefits is to make invidious comparisons with the 
Civil Service which after all contains most of the responsible 
officers of the Executive Branch of government. 


PRIZE CONTEST 


IMPROVING THE JOURNAL 


Some very good suggestions have been received but 
we would like many more. Perhaps some of our 
readers would send us their ideas more readily if they 
weren't competing for a prize. If this is the case 
with you just send us your suggestions with the nota- 
tion that you aren’t interested in prize money. 
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CAMP, SCHOOL or COLLEGE? 


—Our purpose is to help you select the one 
that best serves the individual needs of 
your child. 


—Consultant in Switzerland 


—Write: Mitprep Bert, Director 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE CENTER 
1247 20th STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
NAtional 1697 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
SHOP BY PROXY 
PERSONAL BUYING SERVICE 


Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
United States Despatch Agent 


Outfitters for men, women, children 
Nettleton’s shoes for Men 


Men’s All Weather Wool Gabardine Coats................ $42.75 
Men’s Tuxedo and Trousers i $70.00 
Men’s Full Dress ................+ $75.00 


Table delicacies and household furnishings 
Christmas gifts selected, wrapped and forwarded 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


Windsor Tower — 5 Tudor City Place — Room 915 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Oregon 9-5176 Murray-Hill 9-3100 
Cable Address: Tynerpoil 


Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invited to visit our show rooms, 
where our complete line of office equipment 
is on display. 


THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Government Contractors — Business Furniture 
Exclusive Agents for Standard Desks and 
Gunlocke Chairs 


1014 15TH ST., N. W. (Investment Building) 
Free Parking in Building WASH., D. C. 


Canned Salmon 


An Appetizing, Nu- 
tritious, Easily Kept 
and Transported 
Sea Food 


ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 
FISHERIES 
SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE 


— 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Eastern Corp. —_- 


American Express Company ~~~ 


American Security and Trust Company — 


Association of Pacific Fisheries ~~ 
Barr Shipping Company 
Bowling Green Storage & Van Co. | 
Calvert School 

Campbell, ........... 

Chase National Bank 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Foreign Service Protective Association 
Frankfort—Four Roses 

General American Transportation Corp. 
Grace Line 

International General Electric 
International Harvester 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Chesterfield) 


Mayflower Hotel 

National City Bank 

National Distillers Corp. ——- 
Outboard—-Johnson Sea-Horses — 
Pan-American Airways, Inc. 
Radio Corporation of America ~~ 
Scandinavian Airlines 

Schenley Products ~ 

School Guidance Center 


Seagram’s V. 


Security Storage Company of Washington — 
Sinclar: Rehming 


United Fruit Company —_................ 


von Zielinski. Garl MM. J. 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
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“It's lovely, my dear. | bought one 
Bas like it for my little sister's doll” 
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WITH PLEASURE 


It gives us special satisfaction to supply I. W. Harper Whiskey to men and 
women in America’s foreign service. We are proud to serve you, and we value 
highly the example you set for your guests. 

For these reasons alone, you can depend on our safeguarding I. W. Harper’s 
unexcelled taste and quality. Cost is never consulted in making this superb 
whiskey. It’s made for you to pour with pride and drink with pleasure. 


Distributed overseas by 
SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THERE ARE NO FINER WHISKIES THAN AMERICAN WHISKIES 
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